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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HE historical writer—whether professional or amateur—is one 
‘Ta the most important factors in determining what future 

generations will know about this and past generations. That is 
his business. It is through him that most of our interpretations, 
impressions, and understandings of men and events are made for 
the present and the future. His judgment (it should be arrived at 
only after thought and research) is likely to be the estimate that 
society finally makes of past leaders and their acts. This estimate 
may be altered from time to time, but if change in evaluation is 
necessary the historian is usually the one who makes it. 

A man’s place in history is made not so much by himself 
(although his role is obviously essential) as by what historians 
think of him. Whatever any statesman did or did not do is judged 
by historians and biographers who make the decision as to his 
contribution or lack of contribution. Those who loomed large in 
their own age have frequently been cut down to proper size or 
have been totally forgotten because their deeds appeared unim- 
pressive in the long perspective. By the same token many re- 
assessments have been made of individualsk—James K. Polk and 
Andrew Johnson, for instance—whose own times viewed them as 
mediocrities or worse. 

No one can delve into the letters and papers of an important 
person, let us say a former president, without being struck by the 
fundamental democracy of the system: the historian or biographer 
—he may be an unknown and unimportant individual otherwise— 
is often the determiner of a “great” man’s standing in history. No 
matter how powerful a statesman or businessman may have been 
during his heyday, his life and work will go through the slowly 
grinding mill of research until a clearer estimate of him is made 
possible. Although the process is sometimes delayed until the 
manuscripts are open for investigation, some evaluation will be 
going on even if papers are not available. 

For example, researchers of whom Franklin D. Roosevelt prob- 
ably would never have heard even if he were still living are at 
work investigating, evaluating, and writing about his career. 
Whatever picture of him emerges will be—or should be—the con- 
sidered judgment of men who care not for fame so much as they 
care for truth. If FDR’s stature is reduced, his long-time enemies 
will be pleased; if augmented, his long-time friends will be happy. 
In either case society demands an honest audit, and any auditing 
done in a partisan or unscholarly manner will receive the inat- 
tention it deserves. 

These facts place upon the historian great responsibilities, perhaps 
the most important of which is the duty to judge as fairly and as 
impartially as is humanly possible. Those who write history have 
not only the opportunity to distill for future generations the 
significant things out of the inconsequential minutiae that this and 
past ages have accumulated; but also they have the obligation to 
do it honestly and to listen willingly to all constructive advice that 
is available. By such methods historical literature can be made 
not only more readable and more dependable, but also more effective. 

WiiaM A. Russ, Jr. 


























EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


Old subscribers to PENNSYLVANIA History will notice that, 
with this issue, we have donned a new gown to give our best wel- 
come to the many new subscribers who have joined us. 


The cover design is by Violet Oakley, who has honored us also 
with an article appropriate to our special October issue, which this 
year is devoted to 


PENNSYLVANIA CAPITALS, STATE AND NATIONAL. 


In “The Vision of William Penn,” Miss Oakley tells us that the 
motive behind her series of murals in the Capitol at Harrisburg 
was nothing less than her own recapture of William Penn’s vision 
of a free but united world, the model for which he hoped, by his 
“Holy Experiment,” to set up in Pennsylvania. 


It is appropriate that, following Miss Oakley’s discussion of 
Penn’s vision, we should come forward to the present day and 
examine, under the guidance of Dr. William E. Lingelbach, the 
work now in progress in Old Philadelphia—the state and national 
project by which it is sought to preserve, as well as this may be 
done in brick and stone, the glory of a time when William Penn’s 
vision still energized the city he had founded and made it the 
cultural capital of the New World. 


Other articles describe Independence Hall, the “President’s 
House” in Philadelphia, Printzhof on Tinicum Island, York as the 
national capital, the various state capitals, the building of the Old 
Brick Capitol at Harrisburg, and the Harris-Cameron Mansion. 


Lest it seem that the present Capitol—a trifle too young to 
rank with Independence Hall or even the Old Brick Capitol as 
properly “historical’—has been slighted, we present a series of 
drawings made specially for this issue, depicting some of the 
artistic treasures and picturesque surroundings (not excluding the 
squirrels, the pigeons, and the strange effects produced when the 
setting sun or searchlights catch the dome) which linger in the 
memory of recent visitors to the capital city. 





VIOLET OAKLEY 
Photo by Florence Maynard 
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Foremost among the treasures in the Capitol at Har- 
risburg are the mural paintings by Violet Oakley, depict- 
ing William Penn’s vision and its fulfillment. Miss Oak- 
ley, whose unique position in American art is so well 
known as to place her beyond the need of introduction, 
here tells how she came to paint them and what they 
mean to her. The illustrations are her own reproductions 
in black and white of paintings in the Governor's Recep- 
tion Room, the Senate Chamber, and the Supreme Court 
Room. 


The Vision of William Penn’ 


Mural Paintings in the 
Capitol of Pennsylvania 


By VIoLet OAKLEY 
Prologue 


Y OWN FAITH IN AN ORGANIZED WORLD 

GOVERNED BY INTERNATIONAL LAW 

dates from my first study of the life of William Penn 

and his ““Holy Experiment,” as he called the unfortified 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 1682. 

The study was begun when I was asked to design and 

execute the series of mural paintings in the Governor’s 
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Reception Room in the (then) new State Capitol of 
Pennsylvania. I named this series 


THE FOUNDING OF THE STATE OF 
LIBERTY SPIRITUAL. 


Some years later the study was continued when I was 
commissioned to decorate also the Senate Chamber and 
the Supreme Court Room in the same building. The 
themes, as they developed, became respectively 


THE CREATION AND PRESERVATION 
OF THE UNION and 
THE OPENING OF THE BOOK OF THE LAW. 


Deeply was I impressed when I found that not only had 
Penn established his Colony successfully in the Wilder- 
ness, in the midst of alien Tribes, with no military power 
whatever, but with his far-seeing vision—so illuminated 
by the “Inner Light”—he wrote and published, in 1693, 
a detailed plan for a 





PARLIAMENT OF NATIONS and 
AN INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE. 


Viewed in the light of the Ideological struggle in the 
world today, and the enforced development of interna- 
tional cooperation, the pages of the Notes in the original 
Portfolios of “The Holy Experiment” and “Law Tri- 
umphant” take on a new significance: the outcome so 
urgent upon us now—foreshadowed in the Pennsylvania 
Paintings—being but a fulfillment of the Vision and the 
Prophecy of the Founder of our Commonwealth. 

For William Penn and those early invulnerable, in- 
corruptible Quakers of the Seventeenth Century made a 
complete demonstration of Security based upon absolute 
Justice. But, as a scientific laboratory test, Penn’s Holy 
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Experiment has not been sufficiently understood or 
studied. 

When the book with pen and ink drawings of all my 
paintings in the Pennsylvania Capitol was finally brought 
out, in October, 1950, in presenting it to the subscribers 
I said: 

“T present to you a Book on The LAW, the Law of 
LOVE and WISDOM, as exemplified in the Life of a 
man, our William Penn, and its effect upon our subsequent 
history and institutions. 

“This Law, when lived, renders War unnecessary— 
as unnecessary as it is undesirable. ‘And the Desire of 
All Nations shall come.’ The outmoded, clumsy carnal 
weapons are laid aside for the more powerful mental, 
and spiritual, and ideological weapons demanded by the 
progress of today.” 


The Founding of the State of 
Liberty Spiritual 


The Friese in the Governor's Reception Room 


HE FOUNDATION OF THE STATE OF PENN- 

sylvania was laid deep in the hearts and characters 
of the men and women who founded it, and in the con- 
dition of thought of the times in which they lived, suf- 
fered, endured—and finally triumphed. 





To understand what these influences were, it is nec- 
essary to approach the subject of the great religious up- 
heaval during the period of William Penn and the early 
Quakers. Penn himself, before joining the Quakers, had 
been what was then called a “Seeker.” 
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ILLIAM PENN, STUDENT AT CHRIST GHURCH OXFORD 1660: 
I BELIEVED THAT THE SEAL OF DIVINITY HAD BEEN PUT UPON N 
ze! L BvD 
“my city ano px Wo 
WE SHALL LET GO 
MY CAPTIVES 
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Panel 6, west wall Original painting 6 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in. 


Copyright, 1950, by Violet Oakley. 


WILLIAM PENN, STUDENT AT CHRIST 
CHURCH, OXFORD, 1660, stirred by his own Vision 
of Light and consecrated to God’s service. He believed 
that the seal of Divinity had been put upon him. In the 
center of the light are the words, “He shall build My 
City and he shall let go My Captives.” 

Later in life, when writing of Pennsylvania, he said: 
“T had an Opening of Joy as to these parts when a Lad 
at Oxford.” 

From time to time, from the days of his early child- 
hood, he had had these experiences, when alone in his 
room in deep meditation, of a sense of Inner Comfort and 
Light, and at the same time an Outer Light filled the 
room. He was distinctly conscious of the Being of God 
and that the soul of man could hold communion with Him. 





——— 
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Panel 8, north wall. Original painting 6 ft. by 9 ft. 6 im. 
Copyright, 1950, by Violet Oakley. 


ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM PENN DENOUNCES 
AND TURNS HIS SON FROM HOME because of his 
sympathy with the despised sect of Quakers. 

The Admiral had been most ambitious for his son, de- 
siring that he should become a great courtier and states- 
man and hold some important position under the Crown. 
He was infuriated and humiliated by William’s expulsion 
from Oxford. 

Through the intercession of his Mother, his Father 
was afterwards reconciled to him. 


Ft. 6 in, 
Oakley. 
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Panel 9-A, north wall Panel 9-C, north wall 
Copyright, 1950, by Violet Oakley. Copyright, 1950, by Violet Oakley. 


Panel 9-A: PENN’S ARREST WHILE PREACH- 
ING AT MEETING—under the Conventicle Acts, 
which made unlawful any service except that of the 
Church of England. 

Panel 9-C: WRITING IN PRISON: “THE GREAT 
CASE OF LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE once more 
briefly debated and defended, by the authority of Reason, 
Scripture, and Antiquity.” 

In this most scholarly treatise, which won him his 
liberation, he quotes from innumerable authors of ancient 
and more modern times to prove that the Divine Principle 
of Toleration has always been consonant with the wisest 
idea of government. Throughout the darkest times of 
persecution the voice of the truly great has always de- 


clared it. 
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Having been liberated through the force of his own writ- 
ings, PENN SEEKS TO FREE OTHER FRIENDS 
IMPRISONED, and makes use of the powerful in- 
fluence with the crown, inherited from his Father, to 
secure their liberation. Much of his fortune was spent 
in this work. 

“By his knowledge shall my righteous Servant justify 
many ... therefore will I divide him a portion with the 
Great.” 

The desire of his life was to bring out of Captivity all 
those who were oppressed for conscience’ sake, whatever 
their creed or belief. He saw himself as leading the 
multitudes from prison—to take them to a Land of per- 
fect Freedom. 








Original painting 6 ft. by 9 ft. 6 in. 
Copyright, 1950, by Violet Oakley. 
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Panel 12, east wall Original painting 6 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in. 
Copyright, 1950, by Violet Oakley. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF HIS PURPOSE: THE CHAR- 
TER OF PENNSYLVANIA receives the King’s sig- 
nature, March 4, 1681, granting to William Penn this 
great tract of land almost as large as England itself, in 
payment of a debt of £16,000 which the Crown owed to 
his Father’s estates for assistance rendered by the Ad- 
miral in the Restoration of Charles II to the Throne. 
“By the greatness of Thine Arm they shall be as still 
as a stone, till Thy People pass over, O Lord, which Thou 
hast purchased.” 
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Panel 13, east wall Original painting 6 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in. 
Copyright, 1950, by Violet Oakley. 


PENN’S FIRST SIGHT OF THE SHORES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, as he ascends the River—“ 


whence the air smelt as sweet as a new-blown Garden.” 





“Thy God bringeth thee into a good land—of brooks 
of water—of fountains and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills—a land whose stones are iron, and out 
of whose hills thou mayest dig brass.” 
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THUS THE PAINTINGS IN THE GOVERNOR’S 
Room were so planned as to deal exclusively with the 
Foundation of the State and stopped just short of record- 
ing any event within the life of the State itseli—bringing 
William Penn, in the prow of the ship Welcome, only 
within sight of his Promised Land. 

These paintings, which I had begun in 1902, were com- 
pleted just before the new Capitol building was finished 
and dedicated, and they were set in place the following 
month, at Thanksgiving Time, 1906. 


The Creation and Preservation 
of the Union 


FIVE YEARS AFTER THE PAINTINGS IN THE 
Governor’s Reception Room were set in place, and soon 
after the death of that great American painter, Edwin 
Austin Abbey, I was asked by the Board of Commis- 
sioners to undertake that part of his contract with the 
State which at the time of his death he had not even 
begun. I was not asked, as has been mistakenly reported, 
to finish any of the Paintings which he had begun or 
planned. That was done by his own Assistant in his 
Studio in England. 

The work which thus fell to me consisted of the Mural 
Paintings in the Senate Chamber and the Supreme Court 
Room. 





Thus it happened—after these five years—that I had 
to take up again the threads and weave on the tapestry 
the History of a State, symbolizing now the great Struc- 
ture whose deep Foundations I had before seen in the 
laying. What might not be the Destiny of this State 
builded upon such Foundations of pure and complete 
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Spiritual Liberty? I saw the building of it rise—in 
strength and piercing beauty—to the Stars, up and up 
to the very CITY of GOD. 

“It was only a ‘holy experiment,’ ”’ wrote Isaac Sharp- 
less, “but it is one of the exalted scenes of History. Here 
in Pennsylvania was the chance to make the Divine LAW 
and the Human ONE.” 

I burned to build a great Monument, not only as its 
Memorial, but that it might live again—‘‘For there is 
hope of a Tree—if it be cut down—that it will sprout 
again and that the tender branch thereof will not cease.” 

In the Foundation Stones of PENNSYLVANIA were 
laid these Sapphires :— 

The Testimony of the Friends against carnal warfare; 

The Testimony of the Friends against human slavery ; 

The Doctrine of universal “Inner Light” ; 

Civil and Religious Liberty; and 

The Spiritual Equality of Man and Woman. 

The same fearless, trumpet-speaking voice of the 
Founder foretold, also, what should be builded thereon: 
“That it may be the Seed of a NATION, for THE NA- 
TIONS need a PRECEDENT.” 


TWO GREAT EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF 
Pennsylvania are noted in these paintings in the Senate 
Chamber: The CREATION and the PRESERVA- 
TION of the UNION—“The Constitutional Convention, 
1787,” and “The Dedication at Gettysburg, 1863.” 

The inscription on the first is from the words of 
Washington: “Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair—the event is in the hand of God.” 

Over the second are the words from Lincoln: “It is 
for us, the living, rather to be dedicated to the unfinished 
work.” 
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Copyright, 1950, by Violet Oakley. 


Original painting 16 ft. 4 in. by 10 ft. 
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Copyright, 1950. by Violet Oakley. 
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Of our Constitution Gladstone has written: “The 
American Constitution is the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
Man.” John Fiske has said: “The great puzzle of civiliza- 
tion—how to secure permanent concert of action without 
sacrificing independence of action. Thus we have seen 
the real purpose of American Federalism. . . . To have 
established such a system over one Great Continent is to 
have made a very good beginning towards establishing 
it over all the WORLD.” 

IS NOT THE TIME ALMOST RIPE, THE BLEED- 
ING WORLD ALMOST ready, for another “HOLY 
EXPERIMENT,” a trial of UNITY? I invoke the 
spirit 

of PENN 

of WASHINGTON 

of FRANKLIN 

of HAMILTON 

and 
of our FATHER ABRAHAM! 


Of Alexander Hamilton it has been written: “He pre- 
vailed upon his countrymen to make a trial of UNION, 
and by the audacity of his procedure he filled a written 
Charter with the Spirit of Life.” 

—F, S. Oliver 


In 1912, two years before the outbreak of the Great 
War, this theme for the Senate Chamber was planned. 
That it had reached this point of development at the 
moment when the great Conference of Peace was holding 
its sessions in the city of Paris—where a practicable plan 
for a League of Nations was known to be the only “just 
and sane” guarantee of the peace of the world—was cor- 
roboration and justification enough, my sufficient reward 
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Copyright, 1950, by Violet Oakley. 


for daring to paint the great panel overhead, “Interna- 
tional Understanding and Unity” at a time when the idea 
of the Federation of the World was considered by the 
vast majority of mankind a most wild and forlorn Dream 
of Visionaries. 


The Opening of the Book 
of the Law 


UNITY OF IMPRESSION, IN THIS SERIES 

of paintings in the Supreme Court Room, is gained 

by an arbitrary unity and simplicity of style adapted 

from the illuminations of ancient manuscripts. IT IS 

THE OPEN BOOK OF THE LAW, UNSEALED— 

as a scroll unrolled—upon the wall—to be read by all. 

As Tyndale said that he would make of the Bible a 

Book “to be easily understanded of the people,’ so we 

would make of the hosts of LAW a Code, to be seen and 
comprehended of all. 


The first paintings in the Senate Chamber were un- 
veiled on Lincoln’s Birthday, 1917, and dedicated to the 
Cause of Peace—a few weeks only before the country 
entered the World War. Ten years passed. On the 23rd 
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of May, 1927, the paintings in the Supreme Court Room 
were also dedicated ““To the Cause of Peace.” For it is 
to The Law we look, to Law that the whole world looks 
for the permanent establishment of Peace, and the dis- 
establishment of the now lawless method of settling the 
puzzling disputes which still arise between Nations. 
DIVINE LAW is both the first and the last panel in 
the series, the “Alpha and Omega” of the law. The great 
divisions of the law are symbolized as notes in a musical 
scale, an octave, the keynote of which is Divine Law. 
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THE VISION OF WILLIAM PENN 335 
A great monogram fills the panel, made up of the il- 
luminated letters L A W. Subsidiary letters forming 
the words Love and Wisdom are put in place by the 
winged figures of the Seraphim and Cherubim, symbol- 
ically garbed in red and blue. 

The other notes in the musical scale are: 
Law of Nature; 
Revealed Law; 
Law of Reason; 
Common Law; 
6. Law of Nations; 
International Law. 


ue wy 


NI 


In the last note we return to the keynote: 
8. Divine Law. 


Conclusion 
THE SPRING OF 1927, THE PAINTINGS IN 


the Supreme Court Room were completed; the fol- 
lowing month of June I sailed for Europe on my de- 
termined way to the City of Geneva, where I wished 
to observe the development of International Law—the 
seventh note in my Musical Scale of the Law. I finally 
arrived in September, in time for the opening of the 
Eighth Annual Assembly of the League of Nations. 

William Penn seemed to have gone in advance and 
prepared the way for the study of the people now carry- 
ing on his own far distant vision of a Parliament of 
Nations, the study I was to make during the months of 
September and October in 1927, ’28, and ’29. 

In 1929, at the end of my stay in Geneva, where I had 
prepared my portfolio of the Men of Geneva, I wrote 
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in my Journal: “My thought retraces the steps of the 
progressive development of the Pennsylvania Paintings 
... to its first theme, “The Founding of the State of 
Liberty Spiritual’; then the second (in the Senate Cham- 
ber), “The Creation and Preservation of the Union,’ by 
which I never meant anything less than the Union of the 
whole world; and then—“The Opening of the Book of 
the Law’ (in the Supreme Court Room). Already the title 
of the group of Geneva Drawings is decided upon and is 
to be called “The Miracle of Geneva.’ Perhaps the future 
work may be revealed as still further pertaining to 


THE BUILDING OF THE CITY OF GOD, 
DE CIVITATE DEI,” 


When composing the Foreword to the Book of “The 
Holy Experiment: Our Heritage from William Penn,” 
in the summer of 1949—vingt ans aprés—at Caux, 
Switzerland, I wrote this Note: 

“A companion Volume to this Book is now in contem- 
plation, to include a selection of The Geneva Drawings, 
together with some of the late Drawings of Delegates to 
the United Nations, in New York, 1946. To these will be 
added a group of the studies of Delegates to the World 
Assembly for Moral Re-Armament at Caux—in 1949. 
The title of this second volume will be 


THE COMING OF THE CITY OF GOD.” 








THE VISION OF WILLIAM PENN 


Epilogue 
1953 


The experience in Korea may seem to illustrate the 
far greater force of intelligent Ideas in settling disputes, 
and their superiority over military armaments of destruc- 
tion. 

When the American General, Mark W. Clark, in com- 
mand of the United Nations armies in Korea, signed the 
Armistice, he said: “I cannot find it in my heart to exult 
in this hour. It is rather A TIME FOR PRAYER.” 

Let us fervently hope that we are all accepting this 
challenge—and taking full advantage of this time for 
deep meditation and the realization of the Power of 
Prayer to remove mountains of disagreement between 
the differing Peoples of the Earth: to give strength to 
the Mental and Spiritual Arms of the United Nations, 
and to bring all the Nations of the World into one great 
Family of Nations. 

Soon after it had been proposed that the Truce negotia- 
tions should be resumed in Korea, President Eisenhower’s 
wonderful speech, on April 16, 1953, was broadcast to 
the world and published in the newspapers. It was a call 
to all Nations to “join in devoting a substantial per- 
centage of the savings achieved by Disarmament to a 
Fund for 


WORLD RECONSTRUCTION.” 


He outlined the monumental benefits that would flow 
from an ERA OF PEACE and Dedication of the 
World’s Energies to wiping out Poverty and Need. 


“This would be a new kind of Warfare,” he asserted. 
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The monuments of this new kind of Warfare he described 
as Roads, Schools, Hospitals, Homes, Food, and Health 
—comparing them with the cost of Armaments. 


“LET US THEN TRY WHAT LOVE WILL 


DO: 
FOR IF MEN DID ONCE SEE WE LOVE 
THEM, 


WE SHOULD SOON FIND THEY WOULD 
NOT HARM US.” 
—William Penn 











INDEPENDENCE HALL is a symbol of more than polit- 
ical significance. It is a symbol of freedom of the mind as well. Dur- 
ing the late eighteenth century, it presided over a noble group of 
buildings and a company of great men who were the germinating 
cell of American culture. 

The story of the work of conservation and redevelopment now 
being undertaken to bring these buildings (long hidden amid slums, 
warehouses, and sky-scrapers) back into public view, is told here 
by one who was Chairman of the State Committee on Conservation 
of Cultural Resources during World War II and Vice-President 
of the Independence Hall Association—Dr. William E. Lingelbach, 
Professor Emeritus of History and former Dean of the College of 
the University of Pennsylvania, at one time Vice-President and 
now Librarian of the American Philosophical Society. 


PHILADELPHIA AND THE CONSERVATION 
OF THE NATIONAL HERITAGE 


By WIttiAM E. LINGELBACH 


ISTORIC Philadelphia is not just another city or geographical 
H area in which historic sites and buildings are located. It is 
the old Quaker city, developed during the century and a half after 
its founding by William Penn on a well-chosen site between two 
rivers—the Delaware and the Schuylkill—with a beautiful country 
to the west and north as perfectly adapted to the manorial system 
as was the city proper, with its fine waterfront, to commerce and 
industry. With its rectangular street system, a central square of ten 
acres, and four others of eight acres each, it was the first formally 
planned city in the British Colonies. Its growth was rapid. Al- 
though founded sixty years after New York, and half a century 
after Boston, it soon outstripped them, and became the first city 
of the American Colonies, with a population of forty thousand, 
second only to London in the British Empire at the beginning of 
the Revolution. 
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Courtesy American Philosophical Society 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
looking east from Sixth Street. Left to right: (1) Congress Hall; (2) the 
State House; (3) the Hall of the American Philosophical Society; (4) the 
Hall of the Library Company of Philadelphia. From the Columbia Maga- 
sine, 1790. 
Courtesy Historical Society of Pennsylvania 

Although the city may not have been officially declared the 
capital of the country, it was the seat of the government during 
most of the Revolution and the decade from 1790 to 1800, and 
the real metropolis of the nation till the second decade of the 
nineteenth century. It was noted for its schools, colleges, hospitals ; 
its preeminence in science and medicine; its libraries, among them 
the old Library Company, started by Franklin “to bring books to 
every citizen,” the Library of the American Philosophical Society, 
designed more particularly for scientific and scholarly ends ; popular 
bookshops, famous book auctions, artists’ supply shops catering 
to artists like Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert Stuart, Thomas Sully, 
and others ; and an amazing number of fine churches of every faith 
—Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish—all enjoying the broad re- 
ligious toleration established by the Founder; two theaters; and 
the first great natural history museum in America. 

Its homes and places of business were modest and in good taste. 
Those that stand today 








and there are surprisingly many—speak 
quite as eloquently as do the journals, contemporary newspapers, 
diaries, and correspondence preserved in manuscript or early im- 
prints in our libraries, of the extraordinary intellectual and cultural 
life of this busy industrial and commercial city. 

Of all the areas involved in the redevelopment program, Inde- 
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pendence Square, with its superb group of colonial buildings, i 
unique, and properly the center with which the others in the old 
part of the city are all to be integrated. The remarkable role of 
this historic square in the stirring formative events of the nation’s 
history was beautifully expressed by the late Carl Van Doren 
several years before his death: 


The United States was created in Philadelphia on July 4, 1776, 
when the Continental Congress voted the final form of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The United States was perpetuated on Sep- 
tember 17, 1787, when the Federal Convention completed its work 
on the Constitution and referred it, through Congress, to the indi- 
vidual states for ratification. Both these great decisions were made 
in the same chamber in what is now called Independence Hall, but 
was then the Pennsylvania State House. It would still be merely 
the old State House if independence had not been achieved and if 
the Constitution had not been ratified and put into effect. The noble 
building, so venerable to later ages, might not even have survived, 
but might have been swept away in the surging growth of a modern 
city. In that case, a few students of history would sometimes re- 
member the site as the stage of those lost causes. Instead, Pennsyl- 
vania’s State House has become Independence Hall for the entire 
United States. 

Tall buildings look down on Independence Hall and the other 
ancient structures in the Square and neighborhood, but cannot over- 
shadow their plain honorable dignity. Abraham Lincoln, speaking at 
Independence Hall on Washington’s birthday in the troubled year 
1861, said what many have felt but nobody else so well expressed. 

“T am filled with deep emotion at finding myself standing in this 
place, where were collected together the wisdom, the patriotism, 
the devotion to principle, from which sprang the institutions under 
which we live. ... 


Because of these things, redevelopment and conservation in 
Philadelphia involve very unusual opportunities, not to mention 
responsibilities. In the past, conservation has been more or less 
indifferent and sporadic. Nevertheless, three major examples re- 
dound greatly to the credit of Philadelphia. First is the conserva- 
tion and occasional restoration of the historic buildings on Inde- 
pendence Square: Independence Hall, Congress Hall, and the Old 
City Hall. The second represents the work of historically-minded 
organizations like the Society for the Preservation of Historical 
Landmarks in rescuing priceless private homes like the Powell 
House in Society Hill from being demolished. The third relates to 
the houses and estates of the well-to-do who had obtained titles 
from Penn and were in general quite active in the affairs of the 
city and the Colony. The fact that many of these so-called manorial 
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INDEPENDENCE HALL IN 1778 

Engraved by Trenchard for the Columbia Magazine, 1790. De- 
tail from Charles Willson Peale’s portrait of Gérard. 
Courtesy of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
homes stand today in their natural environment, is a great tribute 
to the wisdom and foresight of a few patriotic citizens. By hook 
or crook, they persuaded the city to purchase estate after estate and 
add them to Fairmount Park. A dozen or more of these grace the 
rugged and picturesque valley of the Schuylkill: Lemon Hill, 
where Robert Morris barricaded himself against his creditors, 
Mount Pleasant, Strawberry Mansion and others on the east bank, 
with Solitude (John Penn’s estate), Belmont, Chamonix and others 
on the west. The preservation of this galaxy of well-built beautiful 
homes along with others, and the preservation and care, even if 
not always consistent, of those on Independence Square, is a good 
record for any community. 

This is all the more true because, for a century or more, a sort 
of general apathy prevailed with respect to historic landmarks. In 
the pursuit of industry and commerce, the acquisition of new terri- 
tory, and the rush of new immigrants unfamiliar with America’s 
past, the spiritual element of the national heritage was all too often 
neglected. Many historic buildings associated with the great events 
of our history were destroyed or allowed to fall into decay. Even 
Independence Square was at one time threatened with being cut 
up into building lots. On another occasion plans were made to build 
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the new City Hall on the Square. Fortunately the pressure was 
relieved by the movement of the population and business westward, 
and Philadelphia was spared the irreparable loss of historic build- 
ings and sites which occurred in some other cities. More than a 
hundred buildings and sites related to our early history survive in 
Old Philadelphia. On the other hand, a recent survey revealed 
that many are totally neglected and in danger of destruction. 

From this general apathy Philadelphia, like the nation, was 
rudely awakened by the great depression of the thirties and the 
devastating bombings of Europe’s historic shrines during the 
Second World War. An extraordinary interest was aroused by 
the National Society of Architects, studies of the WPA, and the 
efforts of the Committees for the Conservation of Cultural Re- 
sources set up by order of the President in every state. State and 
local historical societies, schools and many private organizations 
combined to arouse interest in the nation’s cultural resources. To 
this was further added a large-scale movement for city planning, 
in which the conservation of historic shrines—symbols of the na- 
tional heritage—was accepted as axiomatic. An awareness of his- 
toric buildings and sites, which had been dormant or sporadic, de- 
veloped throughout the nation. Municipal, state, and federal au- 
thorities came to the aid of civic and patriotic organizations in 
co-operative programs for the preservation of historic shrines. 

At the close of the war, interest had become so strong, especially 
in Pennsylvania, that under the leadership of the State Historian 
the many local and state societies combined to form a strong na- 
tional organization, the “American Association for State and Local 
History,” and establish a new magazine, the American Heritage. 

In Philadelphia representatives of more than fifty civic and 
patriotic organizations met in the Hall of the American Phil- 
osophical Society and organized the Independence Hall Association. 
Under the dynamic leadership of Judge Edwin O. Lewis private 
and public interest was widely aroused. Attention naturally focussed 
on Independence Square and its environs, the latter having dete- 
riorated to such a degree that fire and other hazards were a serious 
menace to its safety. Plans for two major projects were developed, 
now known respectively as the Independence Mall and the Inde- 
pendence National Historical Park. The first is now being carried 
out by the Commonwealth, the other by the national government. 
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FISCAL DATA 
PERTAINING TO INDEPENDENCE MALL AREA 
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| IT (S EXPECTED THAT APPROXIMATELY 30% OF TOTAL ACQUISITION 
COSTS WILL BE CHARGEABLE TO THE MOTOR LICENSE FUND AND 
| 70% TO THE GENERAL FUND. 


In 1943 Governor Martin, concerned over the unsightly ap- 
proaches to Independence Square and the fire hazards from old 
buildings on the north side of Chestnut Street, set aside between 
three and four million dollars for a concourse or mall between 
Fifth and Sixth Streets from Independence Square to the Delaware 
River bridgehead. Formal agreement with the city of Philadelphia 
several years later provided for its construction as a state park, 
| to be designated, “Independence Mall.” Incidentally this extensive 

development, involving the demolition of the buildings in three 
crowded city blocks, is to form part of a great state and interstate 
highway system from the north, south, and west, affording a direct 
and spacious approach to the heart of historic Philadelphia. At 
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this writing the first block has been cleared and construction on 
the Mall begun. Demolition of the buildings in the square north 





of Market Street is also in progress. 
Meanwhile Philadelphia congressmen promoted the passage of 


an Act of Congress to establish the “Independence National His- 
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INDEPENDENCE 
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torical Park.” The first paragraph of Public Law 795—80th Con- 
gress—is so pertinent to our subject that it is here given in full 
as an example of Federal participation in conservation and develop- 


ment. 





AN ACT 


To provide for the establishment of the Independence National His- 
torical Park, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purpose of preserving for the benefit of the American people as a 
national historical park certain historical structures and properties 
of outstanding national significance located in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and associated with the American Revolution and the 
founding and growth of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Interior, . . . is authorized to acquire by donation or with donated 
funds, or to acquire by purchase, any property, real or personal, 
within the following-described areas, such park to be fully estab- 
lished as the “Independence National Historical Park” when, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, title to sufficient of the lands and interests 
in lands within such areas, shall be vested in the United States. . . . 
Provided, That the park shall not be established until title to the 
First United States Bank property, the Merchants’ Exchange prop- 
erty, the Bishop White house, the Dilworth-Todd-Moylan house, 
and the site of the Benjamin Franklin house, together with two- 
thirds of the remaining lands and interests in lands within the fol- 
lowing-described areas shall have been vested in the United States. 


The four separate areas which are to constitute the Independence 
National Historical Park as described in the Act are: first, the 


three city blocks between Walnut and Chestnut from Fifth to Sec- 
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ond Streets; second, a memorial thoroughfare from the south side 
of Walnut Street to the north side of Manning Street; third, the 
site of the residence of Benjamin Franklin, called Franklin Court; 
and, fourth, Christ Church and certain land and buildings adjacent 
to it. The last section provides for an appropriation not to exceed 


$4,435,000 for the acquisition of the properties in the respective 
areas. To complete the picture it should be recalled that at dif- 
ferent times in recent years the Federal Government had added 
Old Swedes, the Old Custom House, Independence Square, and 
Grumblethorpe to its national shrines, 


The most important building from the historical and architec- 
tural standpoint in the area is Carpenters’ Hall, in which the First 
Continental Congress met in 1774. A monument to the good taste 
and workmanship of colonial builders, its association with some 
of the most stirring events of the Revolution give it an especial 
historic significance. Nearby stood the official house of the Presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress ; the Friends Academy and Alms 
House; the house of Alexander Hamilton; the Treasury Depart- 
ment; a row of fine houses on the south side of Chestnut Street 
below Fifth Street, one occupied by Gilbert Stuart; the Bishop 
White house; the houses occupied at different times by Benjamin 
Rush; the Dilworth-Todd-Moylan house; and many others, At 
the eastern end, on Second Street, was William Penn’s official 
mansion, the Slate Roof House, where he met with his Council. 
Immediately adjoining it on the south, stands the house, popularly 
known today as Kreider’s Gun Shop, in which according to tradi- 
tion the first male child of Philadelphia was born. 

After the Revolution the character of the area had gradually 
changed. Financial and government interests, banks, insurance 
companies, the Stock Exchange, the Merchants’ Exchange, the 
Customs, and the Post Office took over. Three striking survivals 
of this transformation stand today: the First Bank of the United 
States, later the Girard Bank; the Second Bank of the United 
States, more generally known as the Old Custom House; and the 
Merchants’ Exchange. Superb examples of the neo-Greek style of 
architecture, they chronicle the departure from the modest sim- 
plicity of the colonial style. The Old Custom House was designed 
by Philadelphia’s William Strickland. It is an important monument 
of the Greek Revival, being a very early adaptation of the Doric 
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THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 


left, and the First Bank of the United States (Girard Bank), right. 
Engraving by J. Sartain of William Strickland’s painting. 
Courtesy the American Philosophical Society 


temple form, which later appears in so many of our cities. The 
Girard Bank on Third Street, with its fine facade of Corinthian 
columns, was at one time the financial center of the nation. Un- 
tenanted for a time, it seemed in danger of demolition, when it 
was taken over by the Board of City Trusts, which now occupies it. 
Nowhere else in America are there found such superb survivals 
of the Greek Revival which, despite the strong nationalistic trend 
in the twenties and thirties of the nineteenth century, spread into 
many American cities and even to Europe. Almost within a stone’s 
throw of each other, they are near neighbors to Carpenters’ Hall, 
the most significant survival of the colonial in the area. 

Unfortunately the sum appropriated for the project was in- 
sufficient and the work was temporarily delayed. In 1952, how- 
ever, an Enabling Act was passed and signed by the President, 
allocating an additional $3,200,000. This has finally become avail- 
able in July, 1953, after the approval of the Budget by the 83rd 
Congress and President Eisenhower. The stage is therefore set 
for a vigorous prosecution of the program and the official proclama- 
tion of the Independence National Historical Park. 

A special feature of the Act of 1952 merits attention because it 
formally approves the petition of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, the oldest scientific and learned Society in the country, to 
build its new library in the National Park on the site once occupied 
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PHILOSOPHICAL HALL ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


The home of the American Philosophical Society, organized by 
Franklin, 1743. It is the oldest scientific and learned Society in 
America. 

Courtesy the American Philosophical Society 


by the Library Company of Philadelphia, organized by Benjamin 
Franklin and his friends in 1731 as the first subscription library 
in America. Section 3 of the Act reads: 


The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to permit the American 
Philosophical Society, a nonprofit corporation, without cost to the 
United States, to construct, operate, and maintain in the park a 
building to be located in approximately the original site of historic 
Library Hall to house the library of the American Philosophical 
Society and any additions to said library, such permission to be 
granted the society pursuant to a lease, contract, or authorization 
without charge, on such terms and conditions as may be approved by 
the Secretary and accepted by the society, and for such length of 
time as the society shall continue to use the said building for the 
housing, display, and use of a library and scientific and historical 
collections : 

Provided, That the plans for the construction of the building 
and any addition thereto shall be approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


In order to recapture the simplicity and charm of this part of 
old Philadelphia, the elevation of the Library on the Fifth Street 
side is planned to conform with the original building, while the 
south elevation, on Library Street is to be integrated with the old 
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THE LIBRARY COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


left, and Surgeons’ Hall, right, on Fifth Street. 
Engraving by Birch, 1800 


Custom House, Carpenters’ Hall, and other historic survivals in 
this part of the Independence National Historical Park. The in- 
terior, apart from the historic reading room which will repeat the 
main features of the old Library, is to be thoroughly up-to-date, 
fire and dust proof, and air-conditioned, with special research facil- 
ities to emphasize Franklin’s intuitive respect for the dynamic force 
of ideas and the records of civilization preserved in libraries and 
archives. 

This modified reconstruction of the old Library, adapted to 
present-day needs, is a rare example of a privilege granted to a 
private institution by the national government to build on land 
owned by the United States. It is, moreover, the sole example of 
planned reconstruction in connection with Philadelphia’s two great 
redevelopment projects. So many private and public historic build- 
ings of the earlier period still exist that conservation rather than 
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HISTORIC GROUP ON THE EAST 
SIDE OF FIFTH STREET 
opposite Independence Square, showing (from right to 
; left) : the Philadelphia Dispensary, the Mercantile Library, 
. and Library Hall of the Library Company—first subscrip- 


tion library in the United States, built by Franklin and 
his friends, 1789-1790, and demolished in 1887. 


; | Courtesy of the Free Library 
; reconstruction has been adopted as the watchword by the Advisory 
Commission and the Department of the Interior. 


3ut the case of the Library suggests yet another aspect of the 


) redevelopment program. This is nothing more nor less than a 
L | constructive attempt to revive historic Philadelphia, not just as a 
l museum of historic buildings, landmarks, and antiquities, but as a 
t live area in which some of its oldest and most respected institu- 
t tions will still carry on in the old tradition, mindful of the con- 


tinuity of cultural history. 
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SOUTH ELEVATION OF THE PROPOSED NEW LIBRARY j 


of the American Philosophical Society. The recessed entrance, columns, and 
general treatment bring it into harmony with the Old Custom House and i 
other historic buildings in the area of the Independence National Historical 

Park. Sydney E. Martin, F.A.I.A., Architect; Schell Lewis, Del. 


AT INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


1735, PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY of Pennsylvania held first session in | 
Independence Hall, then known as Province Hall, and, in a later pe- 
riod, as the State House . . . Pennsylvania legislature continued to 
meet there until 1799... 


1753, LIBERTY BELL hung in tower of Independence Hall... 


1775, SECOND CONTINENTAL CONGRESS met and _ formulated 
policies of resistance to the British crown . . . George Washington 
commissioned on June 15 as Commander of all the Continental forces | 
raised for the defense of American liberty . . . First steps taken toward 
the establishment of American naval power with the adoption of 
“Rules for the Regulation of the Navy of the United Colonies” on 
November 28... 


1776, DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE adopted July 4... Draft 
of the Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union presented to 
Congress—ultimately ratified in 1781 . . . The Continental Congress 
adopted the name “The United States of America” ... Benjamin 
Franklin, who began his public career as clerk of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, was directed by the Continental Congress to seek and obtain 
the help of France in the War of Independence . . . The Marquis de 
Lafayette commissioned a general of the Continental forces .. . 
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LIBERTY BELL 
Photo by Cortlandt V. D. Hubbard 


HY os DESIGN OF THE AMERICAN FLAG was adopted June 


81, NEWS OF VICTORY at Yorktown received, whereupon the Con- 


gress resolved to go in procession to church and return thanks to 
Almighty God . 


, CONSTITUTION of the United States of America drafted and 


adopted ... 
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j 
1790, =" CONGRESS of the United States opened sessions in Congress 
Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention drafted the State j 

Ge 


1791, PRESIDENT WASHINGTON informed Congress that the Bill of 
Rights had been ratified ... First Bank of the United States, sponsored | 
by Alexander Hamilton, authorized ... | 
1793, WASHINGTON INAUGURATED March 4 for his second term as 
President of the United States... 
1790, JAY’S TREATY with Great Britain, securing American possession 
of the lands between the Allegheny and the Mississippi, ratified .. . 


1796, WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS read to Congress . 


1797, JOHN ADAMS and Thomas Jefferson took their oaths of office as 
the second President and Vice President of the United States ... 
1798, UNITED STATES NAVY organized and construction of the USS 
Constitution, “Old Ironsides,” authorized .. . 
—Report of the Joint State Government Commission 
to the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, 1951, p. viii. 
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JULY 8, 1776 


The Reading of the Declaration of Independence. 
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The Chief Park Historian of the Independence 
National Historical Park Project, Edward M. 
Riley, here tells the story of Independence Hall 
and of Philadelphia’s attempt to retain her 
status as the National Capital. Dr. Riley is the 
author of many articles on historic sites ad- 
ministered by the National Park Service. His 
latest work, the Historical Handbook on Independence National 
Historical Park, will appear this winter. 











PHILADELPHIA, THE NATION’S CAPITAL, 
1790-1800 


By Epwarp M. RiILey 


N JUNE 21, 1783, a band of mutinous soldiers surrounded 

the Pennsylvania State House. Interested only in receiving 
their back pay, they offered no violence to the Congress then in 
session. It seems odd, in retrospect, that a government which had 
endured the rigors of revolution and the privations of war should 
pale at such importunings. But the Congress and its President, 
Elias Boudinot, unduly sensitive of their insecure dignity and ap- 
prehensive of their physical safety, adjourned with all dispatch 
for Princeton.’ 


Thus was Philadelphia, capital of a rich Province and State for 
over a century and queen city of the new nation, with a tradition 
of government forged in the hard crucible of war and the trying 
times of the early Confederation, probably lost to this nation as a 
permanent capital. By most standards Philadelphia should have 
been the capital. Tradition had grown up about it. Most of the great 


Worthington C. Ford, et al., eds., Journals of the Continental Congress 
1774-1789 (34 vols., Washington, 1904-1937), XXIV, 410-421, XXV, 971- 
974; Edmund C. Burnett, ed., Letters of Members of the Continental Con- 
gress (8 vols., Washington, 1921-1936), VII, 193-229, 246-248; The Conti- 
nental Congress (New York, 1942), 576-580. 
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achievements in government, the Declaration of Independence, the 
conduct of the war, and the framing of a new Constitution, had 
taken place there. Geographically it was the heartland of the 
eastern seaboard. Culturally it equalled “‘all but a few of the greatest 
cities of Europe.”* Better known to most Americans than any other 
of their cities, Philadelphia with its society, taverns, theatres, 
museums, and public entertainments, provided diversions and ac- 
commodations for every taste. Despite these and other obvious 
advantages, the precipitate action of a highly susceptible Congress 
lost to the young nation its natural seat of government. 

This essay attempts to trace, briefly, the efforts of the City of 
Philadelphia and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to lure the 
Federal government back home, and to record some of the high- 
lights of the story of that government during its temporary, though 
important, return to its birthplace. 

When Congress left the State House in 1783, the effect on 
Philadelphia was at first scarcely discernible. An attitude of “you 
left without our knowledge you may return without our invitation” 
seemed to prevail.* With the passage of time, however, a note of 
apprehension was felt by the citizens of Philadelphia, which 
deepened no doubt as they observed the other cities madly scram- 
bling for the honor of becoming the national capital. Philadelphia 
then took the first step towards reconciliation with an address by 
her citizens carefully sweetened to congressional taste and cal- 
culated to bring Congress back where “comfort, content and even 
happiness awaited them.’ At first most members of Congress 
favored a return, but no decisive action was taken.® 

This lack of decision gave time for already existing under- 
currents of dissatisfaction with Philadelphia to grow and spread 
among the Congress. Some felt that Congress should locate in a 
place of “less expense, less avocation and less influence than are to 


*Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen, Philadelphia in 
the Age of Franklin (New York, 1942), 361. 

‘John Montgomery to Benjamin Rush, July 8, 1783, in Burnett, Letters, 
VII, 216. 

* Attractive offers were made by New York, Maryland, Delaware, and 
New Jersey. [bid., VII, 133, 172, 180-182, and 182n. 

* Burnett, Continental Congress, 585. 

* James Madison to Thomas Jefferson, July 17, 1783, in Burnett, Letters, 
VII, 229; Burnett, Continental Congress, 584-586. 
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be expected in a commercial and opulent city.”” Perhaps even more 
dangerous to Philadelphia’s ambitions than discontent with that 
city was the growing preoccupation of Congress with the thought 
of a city of its own, ‘‘a Federal City,” completely under the control 
of the national government. It was this idea which proved in the 
end most disastrous to Philadelphia’s hope of becoming the per- 
manent capital. For now the southern states, who may have en- 
joyed the spectacle of various northern cities wooing the footloose 
Congress, took an active and decisive part. For in 1783 James 
Madison proposed “exclusive federal jurisdiction over a capital on 
the Potomac,” and the Virginia delegates strongly supported the 
measure.® 

The Congress of the Confederation, after moving in turn to 
Princeton, Annapolis, and Trenton, settled finally in New York.® 
There, amid acrimonious debate, but still determined to resist 
Pennsylvania’s blandishments to the end, almost the final act of 
the old Congress was to designate New York City the meeting 
place for the first Congress under the Constitution.’° 

New Yorkers were elated—they thought they had won another, 
and perhaps final, victory over Philadelphia. Major L’Enfant was 
commissioned to remodel the City Hall in a manner worthy of the 
new regime. Rechristened “Federal Hall,” the building on April 
30, 1789, witnessed the inauguration of George Washington as the 
first President of the United States." 

With the convening of the First Congress, the principal adversary 
of Philadelphia changed from New York to the advocates of the 
site on the Potomac. The idea of a Federal City, first broached in 
1783, was now a part of the Federal Constitution.'* In order to 


7 Oliver Ellsworth to Governor Trumbull of Connecticut, June 4, 1783, in 
Burnett, Letters, VII, 180; see also complaints, ibid., V, 73, 161, 182-183, 
VI, 84, 200, 251, 255, 414, and VII, 156. 

SIrving Brant, “James Madison and His Times,” American Historical 
Review, LVII (July, 1952), 857. The Virginia delegates proposed the idea 
in a letter to Governor Harrison as early as April 10, 1783. Burnett, 
Letters, VII, 133-134. 

°For a readable account of the various capitals, see Robert Fortenbaugh, 
The Nine Capitals of the United States (York, Pa., 1948). 

Ford, Journals of Congress, XXXIV, 359-360, 522-523; Burnett, Con- 
tinental Congress, 715-719. 

See I. N. Phelps-Stokes, Iconography of Manhattan (6 vols., New York, 
1915-1916), II, 429-430, 445-449, and Plates 57 and 67; Elizabeth S. Kite, 
ed., L’Enfant and Washington 1791-1792 (Baltimore, 1929), 9-11. 

“ Article 1, Section 8. 
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forestall this new threat, the City of Philadelphia, through the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, offered, as early as December 15, 1787, the 
use of the public buildings in the City. On the same day, the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania resolved that, as soon as the Common- 
wealth’s new Constitution went into effect, it would cede to the 
Federal government jurisdiction over any place in Pennsylvania, 
not exceeding ten miles square, for the seat of government, with 
certain exceptions.’* The delegations from the southern states, 
however, would not yield in their determination to locate the 
permanent capital in the South. 

After preliminary skirmishing, the question of the location of 
the capital became a major item in Congress by early fall. Every 
effort was made by the Pennsylvanians to locate the permanent 
capital in Philadelphia, but without success, although they almost 
managed to locate it in nearby Germantown.'* And each new as- 
sault of the Pennsylvania delegation was promptly blocked or 
checked by a counter-proposal from the southern coalition. 


The deadlock was finally broken by the famous deal between 
Hamilton and Jefferson whereby the southern states, in return 
for votes for assumption, obtained a promise of the permanent 
federal capital on the banks of the Potomac; and the Pennsylvania 
delegation under the leadership of Senator Robert Morris and 
Congressman Thomas Fitzsimons, as a consolation prize, brought 
the temporary capital to Philadelphia for ten years."® 

New York, the arch rival which had done so much to retain 
the capital for itself, was sorely disappointed. Robert Morris, gen- 
erally credited with bringing the capital to Philadelphia, was 
bitterly castigated by the New Yorkers in cartoons and letters in 
the public press.’® An unidentified poet gave vent to his feelings 
in a satirical poem which derides the entire congressional delega- 


8 Minutes of the Assembly of Pennsylvania (1786-1789), 25-26. 

* For debates on the subject, see Annals of the Congress of the United 
ae I, 71, 789, 844-848, 854-857, 866-868, 922; II, 1718-1719, 1725, 1730, 
1735. 

© Annals of Congress, II, 2294, usually referred to as the “Residence Act.” 

** A particularly vicious attack was the cartoon depicting Morris and the 
devil as they led the Congress from New York to Philadelphia. This cartoon 
is in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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CARTOON, 1790 


depicting Senator Morris, led by the Devil, removing the capital from New 
York. Federal Hall in background. 
Courtesy Historicai Society of Pennsylvania 


tion from Pennsylvania, but gives chief credit to Thomas Fitz- 
simons for Philadelphia's victory: 


The Valedictory (Spoken by a fisherman Paules Hook) 
Addressed to the Pennsylvania members 


Farewell stupid Wynkoop, Peet Mull and George Clymer 
To salute you at parting, ‘tis meet I turn rhymer ; 
Seering Tom whose nose led thee with the great giant Scott 
And blundering Hartley—ye will all go to pot. 


Bawdy Bob may support ye awhile d’ye see 
But at last you’l be bit by the biter, old Lee: 
Neither Maddisons caution, nor Pages great sense, 
Will ever stop Bobby from fobbing the pence. 


Yet had not FitzSimons supported the scheme 
The whole would have ended in smoke like a dream; 
For Fitz has more influ’nce whenever he will; 
Then staggering Bob with his noted long bill: 
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Mark this Philadelphia; Fitz alone was the man 
Who bit Sedgwick and Lawrence in th’ residence plan 
Tis to Fitz you should pay the debt of thanks due, 

For Fitz was the man that sent Congress to you 


Fred Augustus, God bless his nose and fat head, 
Has little more influ’nce than a speaker of lead ; 
And now sister Phila, we return you your clowns 

Transformed into shapes like Men bred in Towns. 


When some of them first made their ‘pearance in York, 
The[y] scarcely knew how to hold a knife or fork, 
But by living some time ’mongst people well bred, 
They’ve learned to walk and to hold up a head. 


Our taylors and barbors have learn’d them some taste, 
Yet these wandering Members have departed in haste ; 
Farewell silly Congress—and repent all your lives, 

For following the devil wherever he drives. 


New York August 1790"7 


Philadelphians rejoiced at the victory over New York; it was 
not quite what they had hoped for, but then a temporary capital was 
better than none. Moreover, optimistic city officials and the state 
legislators believed that the gay social life and conveniences of 
the city would influence Congress to change its mind and name 
Philadelphia the permanent capital. Advocates of the Potomac site 
feared this very thing.’* There were many congressmen, also, who 
were skeptical about the Potomac site, which at that time was a 
““‘mosquito-infested morass.”’!® 


Indeed there was some ground for the belief that, once estab- 
lished in Philadelphia, Congress would be reluctant to depart, for, 
in contrast to the uninviting Potomac site, Philadelphia was Amer- 


* An unidentified manuscript poem in the Papers of Brigadier General 
William Irvine, vol. 10 (March 1788-February 1792), p. 68 in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

** The feeling was voiced in the Congress, during the protracted debates 
on the Residence Bill, that if the Federal government moved to Philadelphia, 
it would never leave. See, for instance, the remarks in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Congressmen Burke, Lawrence, and Madison on July 6 and 7, 
1790, in Annals of Congress. 


* John Allen Krout and Dixon Ryan Fox, The Completion of Independence 
1790-1830 (A History of American Life, 11; New York, c. 1944), 185. 
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ica’s principal city in 1790.*°° The City proper formed a great 
triangle running for about two and a half miles along the banks 
of the Delaware River between Vine and South Streets with its 
apex lying back about a mile on High Street. Beyond Sixth Street 
the houses thinned out, and west of Twelfth Street lay open pasture 
land.*! Experience had proven the practicability of the checker- 
board plan of William Penn’s surveyor, Thomas Holme ; and Phila- 
delphia with its fine brick houses, imposing public buildings, pebble- 
paved streets, raised brick sidewalks, and public squares, was 
considered by the well-traveled La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt “one of 
the most beautiful cities in the world.”** 

A most striking feature of the City was the arcaded, one-story 
market extending for nearly a mile up the center of High Street. 
There were other markets in Philadelphia, but the High Street 
market was the greatest in America. Philadelphia led New York 
in both imports and exports in 1792, and for many years after 
the close of the century it remained the nation’s chief center of 
business and finance. The taverns and inns of Philadelphia were 
especially noteworthy. City Tavern on Second Street was once 
considered the finest hostel in America, and the accommodations 
provided by Oeller’s, the Indian Queen, and numerous others, 
catered to every wish of the national officials.** 

During the last decade of the century, Philadelphia, the capital, 
had ‘‘a more brilliant republican court than the City of Washington 
was to show for a century to come.’’** The City’s social life was 
unsurpassed. The financial and political elite maintained a constant 
round of entertainments for the Federal officials. Also, the theatre, 
the excellent Library Company of Philadelphia, the American 


” Although the census of 1790 showed that New York City with 32,305 
population surpassed Philadelphia with 28,522, the population of the con- 
tiguous suburbs (Philadelphia County) was 54,336, while New York County 
was 33,131. A Century of Population Growth From the First Census of the 
United States to the Twelfth 1790-1900 (Washington, 1909), 194 and 197. 

“See map accompanying Benjamin Davies, Some Account of the City of 


Philadelphia . . . (Philadelphia, 1794). 
= La Rochefoucald-Liancourt, Travels Through the United States of North 
America ... (4 vols., London, 1800), IV, 91. 


* Krout and Fox, The Completion of Independence, 16-19; Harry Tinkcom, 
The Republicans and Federalists in Pennsylvania 1790-1801 (Harrisburg, 
1950), 49-50. 

“ Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Commager, The Growth of the 
American Republic (2 vols., New York, 1942), I, 311. 
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Philosophical Society, outstanding scientists, artists, writers and 
composers, provided a cultural milieu without an equal in America. 

Even with these attractions, Philadelphia was to exert all her 
efforts to make her Federal guest a permanent resident. Thus, 
immediately after the passage of the Residence Act, Pennsylvania’s 
delegation in Congress, writing from New York, outlined politely 
to Mayor Samuel Powel of Philadelphia what needed to be done 
for the accommodation of the Federal government. They thought 
the buildings now on the State House Square might prove adequate 
temporarily if properly fitted up, but would not do as a permanent 
arrangement, comparing unfavorably with the accommodations 
New York had provided earlier. More had to be done if a good 
impression was to be made. The letter continued: 


We are sensible that to begin any new work either 
extensive or splendid will require an expenditure beyond 
the common measure of prudent economy, but any rea- 
sonable calculations made of the lasting advantage to be 
derived from the occasion, not only to the City, but to the 
State, would in our opinion justify a degree of liberality, 
in this respect even to munificence. . . 


To the Pennsylvania congressmen, the new structures, flanking 
the State House and being built as a City Hall and a County Court- 
house, were simply expedients. Lest there be any doubt about it, 
however, they emphasized that “the existing buildings should be 
no longer employed to the uses of the United States, than until 
their places could be supplied by new erections, upon plans which 






































THE STATE HOUSE 


with the Supreme Court (City Hall) building on the left 
and Congress Hall (County Courthouse) on the right. 
Engraving from Davies map of 1794. 
Courtesy Philudelphia Free Library 
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may combine some degree of taste and elegance with more con- 
venience and accommodation.’’*° 

These recommendations of the congressmen were adopted by 
the “Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of Philadelphia, in Common 
Council assembled,’ who promptly memorialized the Legislature, 
suggesting specifically that buildings should be erected for the 
Congress and the President of the United States.** Having no 
money for the purpose, however, they hoped that the Legislature 
would provide the necessary funds. But the Legislature was not 
inclined to be so liberal; not, at least, those of its members who 
represented the back counties. They saw no need for a new build- 
ing for Congress. The recently completed County Courthouse, with 
some alterations, together with the west wing of the State House, 
they thought, should prove entirely satisfactory. 

The City government realized that much had to be done, prior 
to the convening of Congress, and before it was informed of the 
feelings of the Legislature on the matter, a committee of the 
Council was named to consider which of the public buildings would 
be most proper for the reception and accommodation of Congress.” 
The committee had not completed its plans when the Congress 
adjourned in New York City on August 12, 1790, to meet in 
Philadelphia on December 6, 1790. Finally, on September 9, the 
City Councils resolved that the County Courthouse be fitted up 
and furnished for the accommodation of Congress.** 

This Courthouse, built on the southeast corner of Sixth and 
Chestnut Streets between 1787 and 1789, occupied a lot on the State 
House Square specifically reserved for this purpose since 1736. The 
building, harmonious in architectural style with the State House, 
was a two-story brick structure, approximately fifty feet wide 
by sixty-six feet deep, with a projecting southern bay, a peaked 
roof, and a cupola in the center of the roof. Large rooms, suitable 


= The letter, dated July 19, 1790, was read in Common Council; see 
Minutes of the Common Council 1789-1793, 288, MS. at the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. 

* Tbid., 291-293, 297-299; the memorial was read in the Assembly on Au- 
gust 27, 1790, Minutes of the Assembly of Pennsylvania (February 2-Sep- 
tember 3, 1790), 288. 

* A committee, consisting of Samuel Powel, John Nixon, George Meade, 
George Latimer, and John Dunlap, was appointed on July 26. Minutes of 
the Common Council, 237. 

* On September 9, the Council resolved that the city would pay any costs 
which the county declined to pay. Ibid., 322. 
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CONGRESS HALL 


left, and the Chestnut Street Theatre, right, 1799. Drawn and engraved by 
W. Birch & Son. 


Courtesy Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


for the meetings of the Houses of Congress, were located on each 
of the floors.*° 

In order to carry out the plans to fit the building for the use 
of Congress, feverish action was required. The fall of 1790 found 
the City Council, its committee, and the Commissioners of the 
County of Philadelphia preoccupied with this project. Materials 
were purchased, workmen hired, and furnishings obtained in a 
surprisingly short time. Just prior to the convening of Congress, 
the work was completed. On December 6, 1790, the Pennsylvania 
Packet reported: “This is the day appointed for the meeting of 
Congress in this city. The public building assigned for holding the 
session is now ready for the reception of both houses and is fully 
completed to the object.” 

The desire of the Philadelphians to provide all possible com- 
forts for the Congress is shown by the fact that the City and 

™ For a brief history of the County Courthouse, now called Congress Hall, 


see Edward M. Riley, “The Independence Hall Group,” Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, XLII (1953), 25-31. 
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county paid a total of £2,903.14.514 for alterations and furnish- 
ings, with only a hope that the State would eventually reimburse 
them.*° It must have been a relief when the State Legislature, on 
the last day of September, 1791, authorized the Governor to bor- 
row £20,000, “upon the credit of the revenue arising from ven- 
dues,” to reimburse the City and county of Philadelphia for the 
expenses already incurred in altering the Courthouse for the ac- 
commodation of Congress, as well as for future expenses involved 
in the erection of the President’s house.** 

Although it has not been possible to ascertain all the exact de- 
tails of the work on the Courthouse, many of the original vouchers 
are preserved in the Division of Public Records, Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, Harrisburg, and these docu- 
ments provide particulars of the work accomplished. The first 
floor chamber, to be used by the House of Representatives, was 
fitted up with a gallery to accommodate about three hundred peo- 
ple. The chamber was furnished with mahogany desks and elbow 
chairs, carpeting, stoves, and venetian blinds, all of fine work- 
manship. The Senate Chamber on the second floor was even more 
elaborately furnished. The elegance of the furnishings is attested 
to by a prominent citizen of Philadelphia who visited the building 
on December 3, and recorded in his journal that the rooms were 
“unnecessarily fine.”** 

Accommodation of the judiciary did not offer a serious prob- 


® Journal of Senate of Pennsylvania (December 28, 1790-September 28, 
179r), 301. 

Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, XIV, 181-183. Governor Mifflin 
obtained a loan of £20,000 from the Bank of North America. Journal of the 
House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, 1791-1793, 14. 

““Fxtracts from the Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer, 1768-1798,” Pennsyl- 
vania Magasine of History and Biography, XVI (1892), 414. 

New Yorkers did not think much of Philadelphia’s accommodations. An 
anonymous writer, quoted in Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser (March 4, 
1791), wrote, in part “. . . We are told that both houses of Congress are 
stored in a county court house, a single building, without portico or trees 
to shade them from the midday sun. In summer it must be as hot as Tophet. 
Was this contrived to fit the constitutions of the Southern members, or 
merely to save money, by driving away the northern members in the spring, 
and working short sessions? New York expended 25,000 [dollars] under 
the mere impression of propriety and respect. Philadelphia, more frugal, will 
not expend a tenth part of the money, though they are sure of ten years 
residence. Their little court house hooked up in a humble imitation of our 
city-hall, is found to be good enough for Congress, and the President is to 
continue in a noisy house in Market Street, much too small for his family, 
serenaded every morning with the music of waggoners. .. .” 
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lem. At the time of the move, the new City Hall, at the southwest 
corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets, was under construction. 
This building, similar to the County Courthouse in plan and 
appearance, was offered for the use of the Federal government. 
The space was not ready for occupancy, however, when the Su- 
preme Court of the United States first convened in Philadelphia.** 
On February 7, 1791, therefore, the justices sat for a few days in 
the chamber of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, the western 
room on the first floor of the State House. By the time of the 
second session, the City Hall was completed. Apparently, Chief 
Justice Jay and Associate Justices Wilson, Cushing, Blair, and 
Iredell sat in the Mayor’s Court in the southern part of the first 
floor. Strange as it may seem to modern Americans, the Supreme 
Court appears to have retired, on occasions, to the Common 
Council Chamber on the second floor when their sessions con- 
flicted with the Mayor’s Court.** 


Preparing City Hall for the use of the Supreme Court seems 
to have entailed no extraordinary expenditures on the part of the 
City. Apparently, the Court used the facilities and furnishings 
already provided for the use of the Mayor. It also seems that the 
Supreme Court’s use of the building did not inconvenience the 
City officials who carried out their duties in the building through- 
out this period. The Supreme Court of the United States did not 
at this time occupy the exalted position of later years. During its 
stay in Philadelphia few cases were presented to it for decision, 
although some of them were quite important.*® 


The third branch of the Federal government, the Executive, 
required special measures. This was especially true in regard to 
a suitable residence for the President. Before the Federal gov- 
ernment moved, the Common Council of Philadelphia first ex- 
plored the possibility of acquiring the Episcopal school on Chest- 
nut Street, just west of the Hall to be occupied by the Congress.*° 


“For the history of the building, see Riley, “The Independence Hall 
Group,” Trans. Am. Phil. Soc., XLIII (1953), 26-27, and Robert P. Reeder, 
“The First Homes of the Supreme Court of the United States,” Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, LXXVI (1936), 583-594. 

* Thid., 584-585. 

* See Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in United States History (3 
vols., Boston, 1922), I, 31-168, for the best study of the Court in Philadelphia. 

* Minutes of the Common Council, 299. 
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When this property could not be acquired, the Council memorial- 
ized the Legislature for assistance in erecting a house for the 
President. As a temporary measure, the Council, for a period 
of two years, rented Robert Morris’ house on the south side of 
High Street near Sixth Street, the largest and most elegant man- 
sion in the City but facing a busy and noisy thoroughfare.** The 
State agreed to reimburse the City for this expense. 

This arrangement was considered merely a temporary ex- 
pedient, since practically everyone agreed that a house for the 
President would have to be built. It was to be, however, a part 
of a grand scheme to build new and more adequate buildings for 
the accommodation of the Federal government. This plan would, 
it was thought, impress the Congress and the President and bring 
about a revision of the Residence Act so that Philadelphia might 
be named the permanent capital. Actually, the President’s House 
was the only part of this grandiose plan carried through to com- 
pletion. Since the history of this building is told fully and most 
interestingly elsewhere in this issue of Pennsylvania History by 
Dennis C. Kurjack, it is unnecessary to enlarge upon it here. 
Suffice it to say that President Washington, who was so deeply 
interested in the Potomac site for the national capital that he had 
no wish to encourage Philadelphia’s hopes by moving into the 
President’s House when completed, found the Morris House in 
High Street perfectly satisfactory once necessary alterations were 
made.** When President Adams, later, also refused to accept. the 
President’s House, Philadelphia’s most expensive bid for the 
national capital failed.*® 

The executive departments had to fend for themselves. Provi- 
sion of office space for the small departments, however, was a 

* For a most interesting and authoritative account of the Morris House, 
see Harold Donaldson Eberlein, “190, High Street (Market Street below 
Sixth) The Home of Washington and Adams, 1790-1800,” Trans. Am, 
Phil. Soc., XLIIL (1953), 161-178. 

*S Washington was an ardent advocate of the Potomac site. See, for in- 
stance, his letter to David Stuart, November 20, 1791, in John C. Fitz- 
patrick, ed. The Writings of George Washington from the Original 
Manuscript Sources 1745-1799 (Bicentennial edition, 39 vols., Washington, 
1931-1944), XX XI, 419-423. 

*® President Adams declined the offer on the grounds that “by a candid 
construction of the Constitution of the United States,” he would not be “at 
liberty to accept it without the intention and authority of Congress.” Charles 


Francis Adams, ed., The Works of John Adams, Second President of the 
United States (10 vols., Boston, 1850-1856), VIII, 531. 
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relatively simple matter. Although office buildings, in the present 
sense of the word, did not exist in Philadelphia, the departments 
were able to rent houses and remodel them to serve as offices.*® 

The First and Second Congresses were most comfortably ac- 
commodated in their new home. The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in the First Congress, the portly Frederick Au- 
gustus Muhlenberg of Pennsylvania, was succeeded by Jonathan 
Trumbull of Connecticut, the Speaker for the Second Congress, 
and the membership of the House was increased from 65 in the 
First Congress to 68 in the Second by the admission of Vermont 
and Kentucky to the Union. The Senate, in its smaller chamber 
above and presided over by Vice President John Adams, found 
its membership increased at the same time from 26 to 30. Despite 
these increases, however, the House and Senate were comfortably 
accommodated until 1793. 

In that year the reapportionment of the seats in the House 
greatly increased its membership. This action was required by the 
Constitution (Article 1, Section 2), but it is doubtful that the 
size of the increase was realized until the figures of the first 
census in 1790 were compiled. When the reapportionment was 
made, it was found that the House membership would be in- 
creased by 37, making a total of 105 Representatives. Since this 
increase was to take effect with the convening of the Third Con- 
gress on December 2, 1793, and since the House Chamber could 
not possibly accommodate such a number, the Congress opened 
negotiations with the State through its Pennsylvania members. 

The need for larger quarters had been placed before the State 
Legislature as early as December 18, 1792, in a message from 
Governor Thomas Mifflin. In this message, Governor Mifflin 
appealed to the Legislature’s benevolence: 


The disposition, which the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania has uniformly evinced to promote the ease and 


“Leonard D. White, The Federalists, A Study in Administrative History 
(New York, 1948), 489-506. The departments of the Executive branch in 
1791 were located as follows in Philadelphia: Department of State—north- 
west corner of High and Eighth Streets (307 High Street) ; Treasury De- 
partment—the old Pemberton mansion on the southwest corner of Chestnut 
and Third Streets (100 Chestnut Street); War Department—Carpenters’ 
Hall on Chestnut Street between Third and Fourth Streets. See, The Phila- 
delphia Directory (Philadelphia, 1791). 
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dignity of the members of the different departments of 
the general government, assures me, that you will pay a 
cheerful attention to this subject; I shall only therefore 
observe, that the proposed measure may perhaps be 
accomplished without incurring the expense of a new 
building, either by enlarging that which Congress now 
occupies, or as the Legislature on a former occasion 
authorized, by surrendering for the use of the general 
government the State-House and the adjacent offices."? 


The Legislature lived up to the expectations of the Governor, 
by appropriating $6,666.67 for the use of the Commissioners of 
the County of Philadelphia in making the necessary enlargements 
to the building occupied by Congress.** As far as it can be ascer- 
tained, however, the Legislature did not seriously consider the 
idea of relinquishing their chambers in the State House for the 
use of the Congress as their predecessors had done in 1775. 

In May, 1793, the enlargement of the building began, and by 
December the new chambers were completed sufficiently so that 
the Congress could convene.** The original soyth wall of the 
building was removed and an additional 26 feet added. The de- 
sign of the south end, with the prominent bay, was preserved in 
the new wall. Additional furnishings, including mahogany desks, 
elbow chairs, and new carpeting were acquired.** 

After alterations were complete, Congress Hall—as the build- 
ing was coming to be known—became an elegant and comfortable 
capitol, in keeping with the honor and dignity of the Congress of 
the United States. After 1793, a visitor upon entering the build- 
ing from Chestnut Street found himself in an entry containing 
the stairway to the second floor. Crossing the entry he passed 
through “two folding-doors into the Hall of the National Repre- 
sentatives . . . [and] stood in the space reserved for strangers, 
between the entrance and the low partition which separated it 

" Journal of House of Representatives of Pennsylvania (1791-1792), (sec- 
ond part), 

“ Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, X1V, 431. 

*8See Governor Mifflin’s letter to President Washington, November 15, 
1793, in Division of Public Records, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, Harrisburg, under “Public Improvements, Buildings in Phila- 
delphia, Congress Hall, 1793,” Item No. 576 (hereafter referred to as 
Congress Hall Papers). 


“ Detailed information on the enlargement of the building can be found 
in the original vouchers preserved in Congress Hall Papers. 
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from the part occupied by the members. This space was small and 
without seats.”’*® Directly over the door was a bust of Dr. Franklin. 

The House of Representatives’ room was large, airy, and well- 
lighted by five tall windows all on the east and west, together 
with three large bay windows to the south. The Speaker occupied 
“a large arm chair with a table before him like a toilette, covered 
with green cloth, fringed . . . elevated about 2 feet . . . on the 
west side of the hall.”** A colossal bust of Minerva is said to 
have stood above and behind the Speaker’s chair.** 

The members of the House, sitting in mahogany elbow chairs 


covered with black leather, behind mahogany writing desks, were 
arranged in three rows, “rising one above another in the form 





“CONGRESSIONAL PUGILISTS” 


Scene: Congress Hall, House of Representatives, February 15, 1798. This 
cartoon, satirizing an incident in Congress, originally appeared with the 
caption: “He in a trice struck Lyon thrice Upon his head, enraged sir, Who 
seiz’d the tongs to ease his wrongs, and Griswold thus engag’d, sir.” 
Courtesy New York Historical Society 


© Thomas Twining, Travels in America 100 Years Ago (New York, 
1894), 50. 

*“ Theophilus Bradbury to his daughter, December 26, 1795, in Pennsyl- 
vania Magasine of History and Biography, VIII (1884), 226. 

“The bust is now in the possession of the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia. 
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of a semi-circle, opposite the Speaker. . . .” Two fireplaces and 
stoves on each side of the chamber provided heat; the floor was 
covered with a woolen carpet.*® 

At the south end of the room a door on each side of the bay 
windows opened into the State House Square. Here, “holes for 
the Southern and Eastern mails” enabled the Congress to post 
letters without leaving the building.*® 

The smaller but more elegant Senate Chamber was directly 
above the House of Representatives. A description written in 
1795 described the Chamber as follows: 


The Senate chamber is over the south end of the hall; 
the Vice President’s chair is in an area (like the altar 
in a church) at the south end. The Senators’ seats, two 
rows of desks and chairs, in a semi-circle, but not raised 
from the floor. The floors of both halls are covered with 
woolen carpets. The lower room is elegant but the cham- 
ber much more so. You ascend the stairs leading to the 
chamber at the north end and pass through an entry 
having committee rooms on each side; in that on the east 
side of the Senate chamber is a full length picture of the 
King of France, and in the opposite room is one of his 
Queen ; the frames are elegantly carved and gilt.°° 


At first the Senate did not provide a gallery for the public, and 
this was considered by many to be inconsistent with democratic 
principles. Shortly after the Federal government came to Phila- 
delphia, consequently, dissatisfaction with the arrangement was 
voiced in certain quarters. In December, 1790, the States of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania urged its representatives to advocate the 
admittance of citizens to the debates. Senator James Monroe of 
Virginia followed by introducing a bill in February, 1791, to 
this effect, but it was promptly defeated; some Senators, it seems, 
preferred privacy. Two subsequent attempts were made before 


‘S Bradbury’s letter in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
VIII, 226; J. Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, History of Phila- 
delphia 1609-1884 (3 vols., Philadelphia, 1884), I, 489n. 

” Bradbury’s letter in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
VIII, 226. 

® Ibid. An English visitor in 1795 noted: “The senate chamber .. . is 
furnished and fitted up in a much superior style to that of the lower house.” 
Isaac Weld, Travels Through North America (2 vols., London, 1807), I, 10. 
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Monroe succeeded with his bill. In 1795, finally, a narrow gallery 
was constructed along the north wall of the Senate Chamber.®* 

These expenditures of the State for the accommodation of the 
Federal government seem somewhat niggardly when one con- 
siders the long and bitter fight to bring the capital to Philadelphia. 
The proponents of the plan to make Philadelphia the permanent 
capital must have been greatly annoyed and frustrated by the 
“tight-fisted” attitude of many in the State Legislature. From the 
beginning, the economy bloc in the lower House led by Albert 
Gallatin blocked efforts to provide new buildings for the accom- 
modation of the Federal government. The appeal of Philadelphia, 
therefore, was considerably weakened by the lack of interest on 
the part of many in the City and State, and particularly by the 
procrastinating and penurious attitude of the State Legislature at 
critical moments. 

Even as late as 1792, there was a chance that Philadelphia 
might win out over the Potomac site. When it appeared that the 
brilliant, but erratic, Major L’Enfant would exhaust all avail- 
able funds before the first building of the new capital could be 
erected, the friends and supporters of the Potomac site were 
greatly worried.*? But, instead of pressing the advantage at this 
time, the Legislature delayed and let the opportunity pass. By 
the end of 1793, the dream of the permanent capital held by many 
Philadelphians for many years appeared beyond realization. 

Another factor contributing to Philadelphia’s ultimate loss of 
the permanent capital, conceivably, was the severe yellow fever 
plagues which struck Philadelphia in 1793, 1794, 1796, 1797, and 
1798. The first epidemic, lasting from about August 1 to Novem- 
ber 9, was a time of unrelieved horror for the City. Everyone 
having the means fled. President Washington and his cabinet, as 
well as the other officials of the executive departments, moved to 


5. Annals of Congress 1791-1793, 625-626, 637-638; Pennsylvania Archives, 
Ninth Series, II, 970, 1040; Congress Hall Papers, 1795. 

* President Washington wrote to David Stuart, one of the Commissioners 
of the Federal District, on March 8, 1792, that “half friends of the New 
City” were predicting that unless vigorous measures were taken, “a feather 
will turn the scale either way.” He continued, “if inactivity and contractedness 
should mark the steps of the Commissioners of that district, whilst action on 
the part of this State [Pennsylvania] is displayed in providing commodious 
buildings for Congress &ca. the Government will remain where it now is.” 
Fitzpatrick, ed., Writings of Washington, XXXI, 503-508. 
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DESHLER-MORRIS HOUSE 


5442 Germantown Avenue, to which President Washington 
removed temporarily in 1793 and 1794 to escape the 
yellow fever epidemic. 

National Park Service Photo 


Germantown until the frost ended the plague.®* 

The periodic return of the plague, even though the later visita- 
tions were not as disastrous as the first, can scarcely have en- 
couraged Philadelphia’s hope to be the permanent capital. Al- 
though it is impossible to ascertain the influence of the epi- 
demic in this connection, members of Congress must have been 
impressed.** 

Although Philadelphia’s building program had fallen woefully 


See Mathew Carey, A Short Account of the Malignant Fever, Lately 
Prevalent in Philadelphia . . . (Philadelphia, 1794) ; [Select and Common 
Council], Minutes of the Proceedings of the Committee ... (Philadelphia, 
1848) ; and J. H. Powell, Bring Out Your Dead (Philadelphia, 1949). Presi- 
dent Washington rented Col. Franks’ house in Germantown for a brief 
time in 1793 and again in 1794. This building, now called the Deshler- 
Morris House, lias been restored by the National Park Service and is part 
of the Independence National Historical Park Project. 

* The yellow fever epidemics certainly played a part in convincing the 
legislators to move the State capital. See note 59. 
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short of its grand scheme to provide new buildings commensurate 
with the dignity and extent of the new government, the vivacity 
of her social life exceeded all expectations as she entered upon 
the fabulous decade 1790 to 1800. 

Brought into this great metropolis, congressmen and others of 
the Federal government were caught up in its gay social whirl. 
To many, however, it must have been somewhat bewildering and 
frustrating. A public official in Philadelphia in the 1790's, having 
no independent income, must have been hard put stretching his 
meagre salary to meet social obligations. 

Even the moderately wealthy first citizen of the land, Pres- 
ident Washington, was often pinched financially, especially to- 
wards the end of his administration when the cost of living 
soared. Washington, however, fully conscious of the dignity of 
his office, maintained a most costly household in Philadelphia, 
and his entertainments and hospitality set a pattern which his 
less wealthy successor found burdensome. The regularly recurring 
public functions at the President’s house were the President’s 
levees on Tuesday afternoons at three o’clock, the State Dinners 
on Thursdays at four o'clock. and Mrs. Washington’s Drawing- 
Rooms on Friday evenings. Besides these, there were special 
receptions on New Year’s Day, the Fourth of July, and Wash- 
ington’s birthday. 

The levees were always highly formal; among the foreign 
diplomats, the British Minister, Mr. Hammond, invariably ap- 
peared in diplomatic full dress. Mrs. Washington’s Drawing- 
Rooms were more cheerful and were greatly frequented by the 
leading citizens of the City. 

The State Dinners seated frequently more than thirty guests. 
These included the members of Congress who were invited in 
turn, foreign diplomats, and distinguished visitors to the City; 
the latter, however, sometimes found the affairs dull, although 
they had little complaint of a lack of food and drink. 

The major social functions, of course, centered around the 
President; but there were other diversions. The old Southwark 
Theatre at Cedar (now South) Street between Fourth and Fifth 
Streets afforded the latest plays. Early in 1794 a much larger and 


© Eberlein, “190 High Street,’ Trans. Am. Phil. Soc., XLIII (1953), 
167-173. 
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more impressive theatre, “Old Drury,” opened on the north side 
of Chestnut Street just west of Sixth Street. This new theatre 
attracted a most brilliant company of players, including Mrs. 
Whitlock, the sister of Mrs. Siddons, and Susannah Haswell 
Rowson, a leading playwright. The theatre served, in addition, 
as a forum for political discussion. It was here that the actor 
Joseph Fox sang for the first time “Hail Columbia!’ for which 
Joseph Hopkinson of Philadelphia composed the verse.*® 

Another popular diversion was the circus, which consisted 
largely of the performance of feats of horsemanship, with some 
acrobats, tightrope walkers, and clowns. John Bell Ricketts in 
1792 erected a circus on High Street, on the outskirts of the City. 
Ricketts, said to have been a Scot, was the most accomplished 
rider as well as an enterprising producer. He met with such suc- 
cess that he built an amphitheatre at Sixth and Chestnut Streets 
which could seat between 1,200 and 1,400 persons. It bore the 
name, “the Pantheon Circus and Amphitheatre,” but was popu- 
larly called, “Ricketts’ Circus.” 

If the theatre and circus did not appeal, a person could enjoy 
the exhibits at Peale’s “Repository for Natural Curiosities,” at 
Third and Lombard Streets (after 1794, in Philosophical Hall 
on the State House Square), or Bowen’s Waxworks at Eighth 
and High Streets, or visit the Library Hall on Fifth Street across 
from Philosophical Hall which possessed an excellent collection 
of books.** 

On the other hand, the public official might enjoy dancing. The 
Dancing Assemblies, traditionally the most popular form of amuse- 
ment in Philadelphia, were held every two weeks from January 
to May. Here one could enjoy the company of the famed beauties 
of Philadelphia, and famed they were. If one could not follow 
through the stately measures of the dance, or had not perfected 
“the graces, and manners,” he could receive instruction at a number 
of dancing schools in the City. Several of these schools were 
established by the French émigrés. 

This decade, however, was not noted primarily in history for 

% Arthur Hobson Quinn, “The Theatre and the Drama in Old Phila- 
delphia,” ibid., 315-316. 

“Charles Coleman Sellers, “Peale’s Museum,” Trans. Am. Phil. Soc., 


XLIII (1953), 253-256; Charles E. Peterson, “Library Hall: Home of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia 1790-1880,” ibid., 129-147. 
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its frivolity ; it is remembered rather as the formative period for 
the new government. In foreign relations, the Citizen Genét 
affair and repercussions of the French Revolution which brought 
this country close to war with France, ended the historic Franco- 
American Alliance of 1778. This is not the place to enumerate 
all the important events which occurred during this: period; but 
among them must be mentioned the inauguration of Washington 
for his second term in the Senate Chamber on March 4, 1793, 
and the inauguration of John Adams as the second President of 
the United States in the Chamber of the House of Representa- 
tives on March 4, 1797. 

It was also in Congress Hall that the first ten amendments, the 
Bill of Rights, were formally added to the Constitution ; the first 
Bank of the United States as well as the Mint were established 
as part of the comprehensive program developed by Alexander 
Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, to rectify the disordered 
state of government finances.*® 

Here, too, Jay’s Treaty with England was debated and rati- 
fied; Vermont, Kentucky, and Tennessee were admitted to the 
Union; and the Alien and Sedition Acts were passed. And it was 
here that the Federal government successfully weathered an internal 
threat to its authority, the Whiskey Insurrection of 1794. 

With the close of the century Philadelphia ceased to be a cap- 
ital. Yielding to the demands of the western counties for a more 
convenient capital, the State government in 1799 moved to Lan- 
caster, and later to Harrisburg.®® The Federal government also, 
in the spring of 1800, left Philadelphia for the Potomac site.® 


The imposing building erected for the first Bank of the United States is 
included in the Independence National Historical Park Project. The Bank 
occupied the building from July 1797 to March 1811 when its charter ex- 
pired. The Bank was located in Carpenters’ Hall from 1791 until 1797. 
Wettereau, “Oldest Bank,” Trans. Am. Phil. Soc., XLIII (1953), 70-79. 

*In February, 1795, the Pennsylvania House of Representatives adopted 
a resolution in favor of removal from Philadelphia, but the bill failed in the 
Senate. After several unsuccessful attempts, a removal act was passed in the 
spring of 1799, The dangers of the yellow fever epidemics was one of the 
arguments advanced by the supporters of the removal. Scharf and Westcott, 
History of Philadelphia, I, 501. 

® Although it must have been depressing to loyal Philadeiphians to see both 
governments leave, the City had gained much during the capital period. The 
population, for instance, had increased 45 per cent—the 28,522 persons living 
in the region between Vine and Cedar (South) Streets in 1790 had increased 
to 41,220 persons in the 1800 census. 
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The State House became an empty building, used apparently only 
at elections. Congress Hall and the Supreme Court building re- 
verted to the uses for which they were originally intended, a 
county courthouse and a city hall. 

With the departure of the Federal government went the last 
faint hope that Philadelphia might yet be the nation’s capital. 
For, once settled on the Potomac site, the Government remained 
there despite its many inconveniences for years to come. It must 
have seemed strange to Philadelphians, even as they surveyed 
the web of circumstances which had brought about their defeat: 
mutinous soldiers, political deals, plagues, the lack of interest in 
and support of the “grand scheme” by Philadelphians and Penn- 
sylvanians, and the short-sighted penuriousness of some back 
country legislators—that any such combination of fortuitous 
events could overweigh the forces of geographical location, tra- 
dition, national sentiment, and cultural environment which seemed, 
to them at least, to make Philadelphia the only possible location 
for the capital of the young nation. 











The full story of the “President's House” that 
never housed a President, has not hitherto been 
told. Dennis C. Kurjack, Supervising Park 
Historian of the Independence National His- 
torical Park Project and author of the His- 
torical Handbook on Hopewell Village, has 
delved into some newly-discovered sources to 
shape for us this curious episode out of Philadelphia’s past. 








THE “PRESIDENT’S HOUSE” 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


By Dennis C. Kuryack 


HE White House in Washington, but for the vital working 
of chance in American history, might never have come to 
fulfill its exalted role as the official home of our Presidents. That 
role once seemed indicated for another building, in another city. 
The “President’s House” in Philadelphia, conceived and erected 
earlier than its successful rival, and the first house so called, was 
intended for the accommodation of President Washington and his 
successors in office—an executive mansion in what was hoped to 
be the permanent capital of the United States. But with the re- 
moval of the Federal government to Washington in 1800, it be- 
came instead a forlorn symbol. The history of the President’s 
House, which no President ever occupied, is a part of the story 
of Philadelphia, the early seat of Federal government—a story, it 
may be added, still largely unwritten.* 
Ostensibly the executive mansion was planned because Phila- 
delphia had no building suitable to serve the President and his 
official family.* Since the Federal Constitution made no provision 





+ Elsewhere in this issue Edward M. Riley makes an important contribu- 
tion to the subject. 

* The Episcopal Academy (later Oeller’s Hotel) near the State House on 
Chestnut Street, once seriously considered as a possible residence because 
of its size and convenient location, was found unsuitable in other respects. 
Minutes of Common Council (MS, 1789-1793), Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, 299, 
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for a dwelling for the President, Philadelphia and the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania felt justified in following New York’s 
example.* In point of fact, however, there was a house which 
could and did serve, although it may not have approached the 
ideal as the home of the Chief Executive. Robert Morris’ house on 
High (now Market) Street, although the finest mansion in the 
City and conveniently located to the Hall of Congress, had the 
disadvantage of standing on a noisy street and also of being rather 
small for Washington’s large official family. 











THE ROBERT MORRIS HOUSE 


190 High Street, Philadelphia, residence of Presidents 
Washington and Adams. Early nineteenth century water 


color by W. L. Breton. 
Courtesy Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


*New York also had its problem of finding suitable accommodations for 
the President. Washington first lived at 3 Cherry Street next to Franklin 
Square, a house owned by Samuel Osgood. Finding it too small and in- 
convenient, he next moved into Alexander McComb’s new house on Broad- 
way, the residence of the French Minister. The State meanwhile appropriated 
£20,000 for the construction of the magnificent “Government House” at the 
foot of Broadway facing Bowling Green, which however was not completed 
until after the Federal government moved to Philadelphia. For details, see: 
John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of George Washington from the 
Original Manuscript Sources, 1745-1799 (Bicentennial Edition, 39 vols., 
Washington, 1931-1944), XXXI, 15, 122-123, 122n, 153; Lucretia Perry Os- 
born, Washington Speaks for Himself (N. Y., 1927), 207; I. N. Phelps- 
Stokes, Iconography of Manhattan (6 vols., N. Y., 1915-1916), II, 381-382, 
417-418, 441-445, and plates 55b, 63, and 66; and Gazette of the United States, 
March 6, 1790. 
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But as a temporary residence, until the President’s House could 
be erected, it would do. More space was provided by additions and 
alterations to suit the President’s immediate needs. And so, the 
Morris house was leased by the City for a period of two years, until 
October 1, 1792, when the official residence was expected to be 
completed.* As events developed, however, Washington was to 
remain in this house until his retirement from office in 1797; 
Adams also was to use it as his residence until the Federal govern- 
ment moved to Washington.® 


The other reason underlying the building of the President’s 
House was of course the political one. If Philadelphia hoped to 
remain the capital of the United States permanently, what better 
way to achieve that end than by providing ample accommodations 
and comfort for the Federal government; particularly, an elegant 
mansion for its Chief Executive? It must be remembered that al- 
though the Residence Act called for the establishment of the 
permanent capital on the Potomac in ten years, many believed 
not unnaturally that the Federal government would never leave 
Philadelphia.* The site of the future Washington was then hardly 
more than “two hills separated by a morass,” while Philadelphia 
had the reputation of being America’s first city." 


The need for a President’s House was first expressed in the 
summer of 1790 by Pennsylvania’s delegation in Congress when 
they suggested to the Mayor and City Councils of Philadelphia, 
among other projects, the construction of a house for the Presi- 
dent of the United States.* The latter promptly adopted the sug- 


* Minutes of Common Council (MS, 1789-1793), 305, 308, 311-312, 314-316, 
and 341. Report on subject by Committee of City Councils dated November 
22, 1790, is in Etting Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania; copy of 
agreement with Robert Morris is in Division of Public Records, Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission, Harrisburg, under “Public Im- 
provements, Buildings in Philadelphia, 1790, President’s House” (hereafter 
reierred to as the President’s House Papers). The most important sources 
of information on this subject are to be found in the Public Records Office. 

* For description of interior and subsequent changes to accommodate Presi- 
dent Washington, see Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washington, XXXI, 110-113, 
148-149. 

*Edward M. Riley discusses this point in his article. 

* Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen, Philadelphia in the 
Age of Franklin (N. Y., 1942), 363; S. E. Morison and H. S. Commager, 
Growth of the American Republic (2 vols., N. Y., 1942), I, 311. 

®See Minutes of Common Council for July 19, 1790. 
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gestion and memorialized the State Legislature.® In the following 
spring the Pennsylvania House of Representatives appointed a 
committee to bring in a bill to appropriate funds for the purpose. 

There was considerable enthusiasm in some quarters for the 
Federal buildings plan. “Every dictate of sound policy,” observed 
one newspaper, “is in favor of making such provisions as may in- 
spire the minds of foreigners with proper sentiments of respect 
toward us, and evidence the veneration of the people for their own 
government.”*° Sentiment focused particularly on the need for an 
official residence for President Washington to accord with the 
dignity of his office and the respect entertained for his person. But 
complete agreement on the necessity of a Presidential mansion 
was lacking. Many Pennsylvanians, it developed in the course of 
the legislative debates, evinced small concern after all as to the 
eventual location of the permanent capital. Moreover, the economy 
bloc in the House led by Albert Gallatin, never anxious to spend 
large sums of money for public buildings, decided to economize 
by “cutting corners.” 

Perhaps the most disturbing element was Washington’s ap- 
parent distaste for the project. The President strongly intimated, 
upon learning that supporters of the bill were using his name and 
former dissatisfaction with the Morris house as arguments, that 
he did not approve of such use of his name." His enlarged quarters, 
Washington let it be known, were now perfectly satisfactory; he 
had no desire to move again; indeed, would not unless compelled.** 
It must be added that Washington, in fact, was an ardent advocate 
of the Potomac site and consequently feared what was becoming 
increasingly evident: that all this solicitude for the comfort of the 
Federal government was actually a concerted plan to prevent it 
from ever wanting to leave Philadelphia again.** 

In short, Washington’s coolness and the economy-mindedness 


® [bid., 291-293, 297-299. The memorial was read in the Assembly on Au- 
gust 27, 1790 (Minutes of the Assembly of Pennsylvania, Feb. 2-Sept. 3, 
1790, 288). 

Gazette of the United States, March 30, 1791. 

4 See his letter to Tobias Lear, September 5, 1791, in Fitzpatrick, Writings 
of Washington, XXXI, 110. 

"Tobias Lear to Samuel Powel, September 20, 1791, and Washington 
to Lear, September 26, 1791, ibid., 372-374, 376-378. See also, Washington 
to Lear, October 2, 1791, ibid., 380-382. 

See, for instance, his letter to David Stuart, November 20, 1791, ibid., 
419-423. 
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of many of the legislators were not happy auguries for the future 
of the proposed edifice. Nevertheless, the majority of the Legis- 
lature remained stubbornly optimistic and on September 29, 1791, 
it finally forced passage of the “Federal Building Bill.’ Governor 
Thomas Mifflin signed it the next day. The Act authorized £20,000 
approximately £17,000 for the construction of an executive 
mansion, and the remainder to reimburse the City and County of 
Philadelphia for expenses incurred in providing “temporary” ac- 
commodations for the President and Congress." 

A week following passage of the enabling act, Governor Mifflin 
appointed Colonel Francis Gurney, Richard Wells, and Jacob 
Hiltzheimer—members of the House—as commissioners to super- 
intend the construction of the President’s House. They were au- 
thorized to contract for materials, pay “all necessary artists and 
workmen,” and carry out other duties incident to completion of 
the building.’* Two days later, the Governor entered into an 
agreement of purchase with owners of twelve lots on the west side 
of Ninth Street between High and Chestnut Streets.’® Shortly 
thereafter a loan was negotiated with the Bank of North America, 
to be repaid out of revenues arising from public auctions." 

Approximately two-thirds of the block bounded by Ninth, Tenth, 
Chestnut, and High Streets had been originally patented to Abra- 
ham Markoe, a wealthy merchant engaged in the West Indian 
trade.* This area was then in the outskirts of the City; there 
were few houses west of Ninth Street even as late as 1795. The 
site of the President’s House was chosen for reasons of economy 
and also to encourage development of this section of the City, in 
the direction of the Schuylkill."* The twelve lots measured in the 
aggregate 202 feet along Ninth Street and 151 feet in depth.*° 

Actual construction did not begin until late in the spring of 
1792. Squabbles over financing caused the most serious delays. Al- 





4 Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, XIV, 181-183. 

* Pennsylvania Archives, Ninth Series, I, 239. 

* Tbid., 241. A plan of these lots is in the University Papers, XIII, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Archives. 

* Pennsylvania Archives, Ninth Series, I, 255-256. 

*% Joseph Jackson, Market Street, Philadelphia, The Most Historic High- 
way (Phila., 1918), 147. 

* Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser, September 24, 1791. 

» Measurements from a ground plan in “Report of the Committee Ap- 
pointed to provide for the payment of the President’s House, &c” (pamphlet 
published by Z. Poulson, Jr.), facing p. 10, University Papers, XIII, Univ. 
of Penna. Archives. 
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most at the outset it was discovered that the actual cost of build- 
ing the edifice would exceed the amount authorized by the Legis- 
lature.* Why this should have been the case, hardly more than 
a month following passage of the enabling act, is mystifying. Pos- 
sibly the Legislature took its cue from the State of New York in 
estimating the cost at £20,000, for that State had appropriated 
the identical sum for its “Government House” three years earlier." 
At any rate, additional funds were not to be voted until 1794. 

Members of the Legislature and others may have felt that the 
prospect of the Federal government remaining in Philadelphia 
indefinitely was still most favorable. Certainly, at this time the 
“Federal City” on the Potomac was making little headway, thanks 
largely to Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant’s bickering with the 
Commissioners there. “A feather will turn the scale either way,” 
Washington wrote to David Stuart, one of the Commissioners for 
the Potomac site. “Every advantage will be taken of the Majors 
dereliction . . . [If] inactivity and contractedness should mark 
the steps of the Commissioners of that district, whilst action on 
the part of this state [Pennsylvania] is displayed in providing com- 
modious buildings for Congress &ca. the Government will remain 
where it now is.’’** 

Had the Legislature pressed the advantage at this point, dis- 
playing more liberality with funds which in the end had to be voted 
anyway, valuable time might have been saved and conceivably 
the scale permanently tipped in favor of Philadelphia’s hopes. But 
the President’s House was not to be completed until 1797. 

A provocative problem in telling the story of the President’s 
House is the identity of its designer.** Neither the identity of the 
designer nor the basis for the design are definitely known. In Oc- 
tober, 1791, Governor Mifflin invited Major L’Enfant, then at 
Alexandria, Virginia, to prepare a plan;*° and in the following 

** A. J. Dallas to Wells and Gurney, November 4, 1791, President’s House 
Papers; Penna. Archives, Ninth Series, I, 272. 

= Gasette of the United States, March 6, 1790. 

* Letter of March 8, 1792. Fitzpatrick, IVritings of Washington, XXXI, 
503-508. 

“ This section, reworked and condensed here, was first published under the 
title, “Who Designed the President’s House?” in the Journal of the Society of 
Architectural Historians, XII (2) (1953), 27-28, and is used again by cour- 
tesy of Editor J. D. Forbes. 


* Dallas to L’Enfant, October 11, 1791, in Penna. Archives, Ninth Series, 
I, 242. 
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month he also requested the Commissioners to submit one, to- 
gether with estimates of the cost of construction.** That there were 
two plans is borne out also by the Governor’s report to the Legis- 
lature made early in the following year.** But these plans have not 
yet come to light. 


To offer a conjecture, one of them may have been L’Enfant’s. 
An Englishman who visited Philadelphia in 1795 wrote that the 
“original plan” was drawn up by a “private gentleman, resident 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia.”** L’Enfant lived in the City 
until the spring of 1791 and returned to it in the latter part of 
the year on two occasions. Nor is it without interest that the lavish 
scale of the Presidential mansion was reminiscent of the taste of 
that erratic genius who liked to do things en grande. 


Whether or not the plan adopted was L’Enfant’s, assuming that 
he submitted one, it appears to have been altered by the Commis- 
sioners. They conceived that it could be improved upon and among 
other changes “reversed the position of the upper and lower stories, 
placing the latter at the top, so that the pilasters, with which it is 
ornamented, appear suspended in the air.”*° The President’s House 
as completed was an imposing three-story structure of brick 
trimmed with marble, and a facade in the new classical style of 
Robert Adam. It measured 102 feet by 105 feet, including a 
bowback.*° 


The actual redesign of the building, credited to the Commis- 
sioners, may have been the work of Colonel William Wiliams, one 
of the two builder-architects entrusted with the construction; and 
Williams may have obtained his ideas from a builder’s manual.*' 
He was, in the 1790’s, perhaps the best practical architect in 


* Tbid., 272; Dallas to Wells and Gurney, November 4, 1791, President's 
House Papers. 

* February 25, 1792. Penna. Archives, Fourth Series, IV, 223-224; Journal 
of the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania (1791-1792), 174. 

*Tsaac Weld, Travels Through the States of North America... (2 vols., 
London, 1807), I, 10. 

*® Weld, Travels, I, 10. He states that the “committee also contrived, that 
the windows of the principal apartments, instead of opening into a spacious 
area in front of the house, as was designed at first, should face towards the 
confined back yards of the adjoining houses.” 

® University Papers, VIII, 53, Univ. of Penna. Archives. 

“For a floor plan strikingly similar to that of the President’s House, see 
for instance Abraham Swan, A Collection of Designs in Architecture (2 
vols., London, ca. 1757), II, Plate 19. 
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Philadelphia.** Williams had studied architecture in London as a 
young man, returning to Philadelphia in 1772 to “carry . . . on 
the business of House carpentry in the most useful and ornamental 
manner.”** During this period the style of architecture of Robert 
Adam and his brother was very much in vogue in England, and 
quite probably the training Williams received abroad leaned heavily 
in this direction.** 

Construction of the President’s House may be divided into two 
stages. The first, ending when funds authorized by the original 
grant became exhausted, progressed apace. Ground was broken 
on April 23, and on May 10 amidst ceremonies the cornerstone 
was placed. Jacob Hiltzheimer noted in his Diary that the “Gov- 
ernor ordered sixteen dollars worth of drink, with bread and 
cheese for the people present.’ Governor Mifflin and each of the 
Commissioners “gave the stone a stroke with the mason’s hammer, 
and directed the hammer be put in the stone.”*® The inscription 
on the cornerstone reads: 


This cornerstone, 
of the House to 
accommodate the President 
of the United States 
was laid 
May 10, 1792 
when PENNSYLVANIA 
was happily out of Debt ; 
THOMAS MIFFLIN, 
then Governor 
of the State. 


“Report of the Commissioners to Governor Mifflin, November 28, 1795, 
in President’s House Papers. Indicative of his reputation is the fact that, in 
1793, he and another practical architect were chosen to pass on the merits 
of Thornton’s and Hallet’s respective designs for the National Capitol, and 
their choice of Hallet’s was readily accepted by both Washington and Jef- 
ferson (Jefferson to Washington, July 17, 1793, in Saul K. Padover, ed., 
Thomas Jefferson and the National Capital (National Park Service Source 
Book Series No. 4, Washington, 1946), 185-186; Washington to Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, July 25, 1793, in Fitzpatrick, Writings 
of Washington, XXXIII, 29-30). 

*® Pennsylvania Packet, January 4, 1773. 

“For a good account of the architectural tastes of the period, see Arthur 
T. Bolton, The Architecture of Robert and James Adam (1758-1794) (2 
vols., London, 1922). 

* Jacob C. Parsons, ed., Extracts from the Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer, 
1765-1798 (Philadelphia, 1893), 176. 

*Tbid., 175-176; Pennsylvania Gazette, May 16, 1792. The cornerstone 
is now in the foyer of the main library of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Conspicuously absent from the scene, it appears, was the Federal 
government. Congress had adjourned two days earlier and the 
members were probably on their way home. Washington, possibly 
as a coincidence, set out for Mount Vernon on the very day of the 
ceremonies.** 

We can follow the progress of the building in the almost daily 
entries in Hiltzheimer’s Diary.** May and June were taken up with 
the hiring of skilled workmen and contracting for materials. In 
July construction work began in earnest. On the second day the 
carpenters were “putting down the floor.” The basement was 
covered just in time for the Fourth. On that day at noon Hiltz- 
heimer “went down to the President’s House and opened it to 
allow the gentlemen of the artillery to go in out of the rain, until 
they fired the salute of fifteen guns in honor of Independence 
day.” Three days later at six o’clock the carpenters, bricklayers, 
and stonecutters were treated to a round of beef, ham, and punch 
to celebrate “putting down of the first floor.” 

The second floor was “down” by the first week in September 
and the third by November. On each occasion the workmen were 
treated to refreshments. In between these stages of progress, it 
may be added, the men celebrated with stronger refreshments at 
the “Yellow Cat” tavern nearby.®*® The fourth floor and some of the 
rafters were in place by December 1, and the occasion called for 
an even more elaborate celebration. The “raising” supper was at- 
tended by 180 people, including such notables as Mayor Clarkson, 
Judge Biddle, and Gunning Bedford.*° 

By May 3, 1793, a tally of construction data indicates that a total 
of 1,373,000 bricks and 1,157 perches of stone had been laid. The 
roof which was covered in the course of the following month had 
required some 50,000 shingles. Then work stopped. All funds had 
been spent or obligated.** 

The structure was about half finished, and it appeared evident 
that a grant equal to the first would be required to finish it. But 
thanks to the reluctance of the Legislature, characterized by Albert 


* Gasette of the United States, May 12, 1792. 

8 Hiltzheimer Diary, 177, 179, 182, 184. 

* J. Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, History of Philadelphia (3 
vols., Phila., 1884), II, 985. 

“ Hiltzheimer Diary, 185. 

“ Hiltzheimer Diary, 191. 
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Gallatin’s suggestion at one point in the debates that the lots and 
unfinished structure be sold “as is,’ almost three years passed 
before the necessary appropriations were made.** First, on April 
22, 1794, $25,000 was voted.** Even with this additional money the 
building was not to be completed. More than half of the Federal 
government’s allotted ten years in Philadelphia was over when on 
March 23, 1796, a further appropriation of $30,000 was voted by 
the Pennsylvania Legislature.** 

Work on the edifice resumed early in 1795 but without the serv- 
ices of its principal builders, Colonel William Williams and Joseph 
Rakestraw. Both had died the year before. Their successors, John 
Smith and Robert Allison, however, were experienced master 
carpenters.** The exterior was completed under their direction in 
February.*® By September 16, “John Smith [had] twenty-three 
men at work on the circular stairs.”*? Work on the interior pro- 
ceeded throughout the following year and into the next. In De- 
cember, 1796, the Commissioners reported that the building was in 
“great forwardness but several parts remaining incompleat.”** 


More than twenty-nine skilled craftsmen in addition to other 
labor worked on the structure at one time or another, including 
carpenters, bricklayers, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, stone and marble 
cutters, stucco workers, turners, carvers, and composition workers. 
Almost 100,000 board feet of lumber of various kinds, from white 
pine to mahogany, were used in the construction in addition to the 
other material mentioned earlier; and the windows were glazed 
with more than 1,100 lights of best crown glass imported from 
Bristol, England. 

In the spring of 1797, finally, after almost five years of work 
and the expenditure of over $110,000, the President’s House was 
completed. But, in contrast with the beginning, there was no celebra- 


“ Tbid., 189; House Journal (Dec. 6, 1791-Sept. 1793), 197-199. 

* Statutes at Large of Penna., XV, 169-170. 

“ Tbid., 402-403. 

“Report of the Commissioners to the Governor on “Expenditures on the 
House for the Accommodations of the President of the United States under 
the two grants ... ,” dated November 22, 1797, in President’s House Papers. 

“ Voucher No. 55, Accts. of Benj. Taylor and Wm. Preston, Feb. 5, 1795, 
President’s House Papers. 

“ Hiltzheimer Diary, 219. 

“Report of the Commissioners to Governor Mifflin, December 5, 1796, 
President’s House Papers. 
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tion to mark the end, no refreshments for the workmen; even the 
day of completion remains unrecorded. 

Conceived on a grand scale, the structure was one of the largest 
buildings in the City—larger than the State House or the first 
Bank of the United States. Three views of the building are extant: 
a Birch engraving of 1799,*° a wash drawing by William Strick- 
land, ca. 1818-1820,°° and an engraving of George Strickland’s 
drawing, ca. 1828.°' From them one gains an excellent idea of the 
exterior. 

In style the President’s House might be described as “Late 
Georgian,” “Federal,” or “Early Republic.” The facade resembled 
that of two other buildings in Philadelphia completed in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century: William Thornton’s Library 
Hall on Fifth Street with its two-story marble pilasters contrasting 
with red brick, and David Evans’ “Center House” of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. But the prototype of many of the details of the 
building could be found in the country houses of England, built 
in the last thirty or forty years of the century. The trend toward 
“new classicism,” which began in England with Robert Adam, 
became pronounced in Philadelphia after the Revolution; and the 
President’s House was one of the most striking indications of this 
trend. Overlaid with Italian influences characteristic of that school 
and possessed of a certain dignity, it lacked the simple charm of 
more typically eighteenth-century American architecture. It was 
designed to impress. 

A massive, almost square structure, its hipped roof was pierced 
in the center by a glass dome and cupola, surmounted by a carved 
and gilded eagle. Full entablature with a modillion-cornice and 
frieze, crowned by a balustrade, ornamented the top. The im- 
pressive features of the facade were the twin Palladian windows 
and a group of eight Corinthian pilasters rising from the projecting 
marble belt between the first and second floors. A flight of marbie 
steps led into a spacious hall on the first floor. 

The first floor was high ceilinged, evidently intended for official 


* Published the following year as plate 13 in William Birch’s famous 
albums, The City of Philadelphia, one of which is in the print collection of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

” Print collection, Hist. Soc. of Penna. 

Engraved by J. W. Steel and published by C. G. Childs; a copy is in the 
print collection, Hist. Soc. of Penna. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE, 1799 
Drawn and engraved by Wm. Birch & Son. 
Courtesy Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


and ceremonial occasions. It contained seven large rooms, includ- 
ing two ball or assembly rooms twenty-six feet by sixty-seven 
feet; an oval or “bow” room on the west end thirty-two by forty 
feet; and a domed circular hall in the center fifty feet in diameter. 
The latter without a doubt formed the most prominent feature of 
the interior. From it a flight of double stairs led to the circular 
gallery high above. The gallery was supported by eight fluted 
Corinthian columns and gave access to what were intended to be 
the Presidential apartments on the second floor. These as well as 
the apartments on the third floor, about fifteen rooms in all, could 


‘ 2 


also be reached by another staircase in the north “angle.”®* 

Unfortunately, no contemporary sketch of interior details seems 
to have survived. The description given here was pieced together 
largely from original construction accounts still extant, preserved 
in the Division of Public Records in Harrisburg.®* These indicate 


"Letter of December 29, 1800, B. Henry Latrobe to Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, detailing plans for altering the President’s House 
for use of the University (University Papers, XIII, Univ. of Penna. 
Archives) ; construction accounts (President’s House Papers). 

® President’s House Papers, especially vouchers Nos. 29 to 131 (1795- 
1797) and final report, “Expenditures on the House for the Accommodation 
of the —— of the United States under the two grants... ,”” November 
22, 1797. 
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an extravagant, impressive interior—highly suggestive of some 
English mansions of this period. The details of cornice and frieze, 
ceilings, capitals, and panels, were apparently a mingling of con- 
trasting motifs; conventional acanthus leaves and natural foliage, 
festoons of fruits and flowers, classical heads, harvest figures, vases 
and urns with eagles, horns of plenty, and frames of plain bands— 
all vying with each other in an intricate pattern of natural and 
artificial forms. 

The woodwork was painted white, except the staircase details, 
the gallery railing, and a few other features. Double architraves 
surmounted the deeply-recessed Venetian windows which reached 
to the floor. Fireplaces with marble hearths and fluted mantels 
adorned all the rooms. Eight niches in the circular hall, with fluted 
pilasters and soffits displaying urns and figures, a profusion of 
columns and pilasters with Corinthian capitals and high surbases, 
along with other architectural features, surely must have combined 
to produce what was intended by the builders 
effect. 





a highly elaborate 


On March 3, 1797, on the eve of John Adams’ inauguration, 
Governor Mifflin formally tendered the building to the new Pres- 
ident. 


As the building will be completed in the course of a 
few weeks, permit me to tender it for your accommoda- 
tion; and to inform you that, although I regret the ne- 
cessity of making any stipulation on the subject, I shall 
consider the rent for which you might obtain any other 
suitable house in Philadelphia (and which you will be 
pleased to mention), as a sufficient compensation for the 
use of the one now offered.** 


The somewhat curt tone of the offer does not suggest that the 
Governor had any expectation of an affirmative answer. Possibly 
he knew that the new President’s frugal habits and simple tastes 
would not permit such a luxury. Then, too, he might have come 
to the conclusion that the political implications forbade its accept- 
ance at this late date. But the offer had to be made, and its ap- 
parently studied tone seemed to be the least embarrassing way 


* Penna. Archives, Ninth Series, II, 1228; Charles Francis Adams, ed., 
The Works of John Adams (10 vols., Boston, 1850-1856), VIII, 530. 
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out for all concerned. At any rate, President Adams declined on 
constitutional grounds. 


The respect to the United States intended by the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania in building a house for the Presi- 
dent, will no doubt be acknowledged by the Union as it 
ought to be. But as I entertain great doubts whether, by a 
candid construction of the Constitution of the United 
States, I am at liberty to accept it without the intention 
and authority of Congress, and as there is not time for 
any application to them, I must pray you to apologize 
for me to the legislature for declining the offer.*® 


Thus a building designed as the center of a republican court was 
summarily rejected, foreshadowing the doom of Pennsylvania’s 
hope that Philadelphia would remain the Federal capital. The 
President’s House was never to house a President, and for several 
years was to have no more substantial tenants than the ghosts of 
the unfulfilled dreams of its builders. 

Because of its size and interior arrangement, the building was 
wholly unsuited for most purposes. The small salary of the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania rendered it impractical as a Governor’s 
mansion, and a plan once considered to convert it into a hotel did 
not materialize.*® Useless and unwanted, the building remained 
vacant—prey to the elements and vandalism. The only recorded 
use of the abortive “President’s House” before 1800 was on Jan- 
uary 19, 1798, when a committee of the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives met there to consider a memorial from fifty-one 
subscribers for a charter to build a bridge across the Delaware 
at Trenton.* 

The question of what to do with the building became of in- 
creasing concern as time and weather tock their toll. By 1800 the 
State government was already ensconced in Lancaster and the 
Federal government had just removed to Washington. The possi- 
bility that the building might yet serve some expanding govern- 
mental function disappeared. In that year, however, the solution 
appeared from an unexpected yet highly appropriate quarter. 

The growing University of Pennsylvania had been incorporated 

© Ibid., 531. 

Weld, Travels, I, 10; Edward P. Cheyney, History of the University of 


Pennsylvania, 1740-1940 (Phila., 1940), 181. 
* Hiltzheimer Diary, 251. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE 


right, as part of the University of Pennsylvania. Wash drawing by William 
Strickland, circa 1818-1820. 


Courtesy Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
on September 30, 1791, the very day that the enabling act for the 
President’s House was passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
Partly as a result of the incorporation, moreover, the University 
had been in need of new quarters ever since. By 1800 the old build- 
ings had become wholly antiquated and inadequate to the needs 
of the institution.*® 

So, on July 15, at a public auction held at the old City Tavern, 
the Trustees of the University bought the mansion, together with 
the twelve lots, for the bargain price of $41,650.°® In 1802, follow- 
ing some alterations, all college classes transferred to their new 
home. Eventually both the Academy and the Medical School also 
moved in.®° The President’s House thus became the second home 
of a great institution, achieving thereby some renown from another 
direction by serving a most worthy purpose. In 1829, finally, it 
was demolished to make way for the new twin buildings designed 
for the University by William Strickland.* 

*S Cheyney, History of the University of Pennsylvania, 180. 

* Report of Commissioners to Governor M’Kean, August 12, 1800; Account 
of Commissioners with Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, August 29, 1800; 
and report of David Jackson for Commissioners to Comptroller-General, 
September 10, 1800, President’s House Papers. 

© Cheyney, History of University of Pennsylvania, 180-182, 213-214; Wil- 
liam L. Turner, “The Early Buildings of the University of Pennsylvania,” 
The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle, LIII (1950), 14-16. 


“Minutes of the Trustees, VII, 231, 273, Univ. of Penna. Archives; 
Cheyney, History of the University of Pennsylvania, 180-182, 213-214. 
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ON TINICUM ISLAND a foreshortened version of the 
popular American theme, from Log Cabin to White House, was 
enacted some three hundred years ago, when a log cabin served as 
the executive mansion of Johan Printz, Governor of New Sweden. 
A description of these primitive headquarters is presented by Isaac 
C. Sutton, former Governor of the Swedish Colonial Society. 


PRINTZHOF 
3y Isaac C. SuTTON 


INICUM ISLAND, seat of the first European government on 
T ite soil of our Commonwealth, has strong claims on the interest 
of all loyal Pennsylvanians. 

For it was not William Penn and his Quakers who made the 
first white settlement within our borders, but the founders of New 
Sweden. In 1638, forty-four years before the Welcome brought 
William Penn to our shores, the Swedes established at what is now 
Wilmington the first permanent colony on the Delaware. 

In 1643 (February 15th) a second group of settlers, Swedes and 
Finns, arrived in the ships Swan and Fama, in charge of Johan 
Bidrnson Printz, who had been appointed Governor of the Swedish 
Settlement along the Delaware River. 

On arrival, Printz examined the shore for the best place to 
establish the settlement, sailing from Cape Henlopen to the Indian 
town of Sanckhickan, now Trenton, New Jersey. He decided on 
Tinicum Island because it was protected from Indian attack by 
Darby Creek, which here divided to make the Island, and by a 
swamp. It was also good land for planting. The island is two miles 
long and a mile and a half wide. 

The new governor immediately started to build a fort named 
New Gothenburg, and within the fort a log house for himself and 
family, known as Printzhof, which would serve as a seat of gov- 
ernment for the new colony. Work was started on the fort by the 
first of March, 1643, and on his own residence about April first. 
The guns were in position by the first of May—four small copper 
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JOHAN BIORNSON PRINTZ 


Governor of New Sweden. 


cannon, pointed toward the river and manned by two gunners and 
eight soldiers. A log chapel, a brewery, and a warehouse were also 
built within the fort. These were destroyed by fire in 1645, through 
the carelessness of one of the soldiers, who was on watch and fell 
asleep. His candle burned down and set fire to them. They were 
rebuilt, however, in 1646. 

The Swedish Colonial Society has had introduced in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature a bill for an appropriation to reconstruct 
Printzhof and the fort and chapel. It is, therefore, of special in- 
terest at this time to determine how the buildings were constructed. 

Printzhof was built of hemlock logs laid one on the other, and 
straight-edged. There was a gable roof of clapboards bought from 
the English. The stairway and windows with glass were brought 
over from Sweden. The floors were made of hewn logs, and the 
interior was lined with boards. There was a fireplace in each of 
three corners of the large room, which was used by Printz 
for the government and the court. The chimneys were made of 
yellow Dutch brick. One of the fireplaces was tiled and used 
probably for a tile stove." The stove was made in Holland and 
imported into Sweden a short time before the settlers sailed. 


*Amandus Johnson, ed., The Instruction for Johan Prints, Governor of 
New Sweden (Philadelphia, 1930), 25-27; The Swedish Settlements on the 
Delaware . . . 1638-1664 (New York, 1911), II, 348-349, 
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When the site of Printzhof was excavated in 1938 by the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission and the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, the foundation was uncovered. It was found to be 
seventy-seven feet long by twenty-three feet wide. The founda- 
tion showed that there had been three rooms, two small rooms be- 
ing at the south end. One of them had evidently been used for 
keeping the records, which included the instructions to the Gov- 
ernor from the Prime Minister of Sweden, Oxenstierna, the 
deeds for land purchased from the Indians, the salary rolls of the 
officers and soldiers, and other official records. There was no cellar 
under the house. The excavations revealed a variety of articles 
such as coins, hardware, tiles, bricks, and crockery. The governor 
and his family occupied the second floor. 

Peter Lindestrém, a young Swedish engineer, came to New 
Sweden in 1653 to make a map of the Delaware watershed and to 
obtain facts for a description of the country which he afterwards 
published in a book, Geographia Americae. It is from his pen that 
we have the only description known of the Governor’s house: “On 
the Island of Tennakonk the late Governor Printz had a Church 
built, also a hall for himself and family which he called Printzhoff, 
very splendidly and well built with a pleasure garden, summer house 
and other things.’”? 

There has been preserved, however, a list of the household items 
belonging to Printz that were destroyed by the fire in 1645. Since 
among them is the item of curtains, we presume that Mrs. Printz 
hung curtains at the windows. We know, too, that over the house 
floated the flag of Sweden as a sign that the government was con- 
ducted there. The Royal Coat of Arms was carved in stone over 
the gate of the fort. 

The church, built in 1643, was burned down in 1645 and re- 
built in 1646. It was constructed of logs with a clapboard roof. 
There was a separate belfry for the bell which had been brought 
from Sweden in 1644. Over the altar was a silver cloth. The 
Reverend Johan Campanius, the pastor, had brought with him a 
gilded silver chalice which he put on the altar. There was no 
organ, and the singing was led by the minister or someone chosen 
by him. The service was Lutheran and much like that of the 


* Peter M. Lindestrém, Geographia Americae, edited by Amandus Johnson 
(Philadelphia, 1925), 172. 
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Episcopal Church today.* The Swedes were the first colonists in 
America to recognize religious liberty. The governor’s instructions 
provided that the Reformed Church should be permitted to con- 
duct its own services. 

At the rear of the fort was the warehouse where food and 
military supplies were stored. There were port holes in the west 
side of the house to be used in case of attack by the Indians. 

Of the land he ruled, Governor Printz said: “It was a re- 
markably beautiful country with all the glories that a person 
could wish on earth. It was adorned by all kinds of fruit trees. 
The soil was suitable for planting and sowing.” 

Printz was an interesting character, shrewd, strict, demanding 
instant obedience. Yet he was a good diplomat, and a man of 
strong religious convictions. He had studied for the ministry in 
Germany, but had gone into military service during the Thirty 
Years War. He subsequently became a lieutenant colonel in the 
army of King Gustavus Adolphus. He was tall and stout. Pieter 
DeVries, the Dutch sea captain, wrote that he weighed four hun- 
dred pounds. The Indians called him “Big Belly.” 

Printz established another fort on the Jersey side of the Dela- 
ware near the present town of Salem. Here was an English settle- 
ment, established by the New Haven Company in 1641. At this 
place the Swedish officer stopped every ship that came up the 
Delaware and required it to pay toll before proceeding. A Dutch 
trading post had been established, before the Swedish settlement, 
on the Jersey shore near where Gloucester is now situated. 

The Court was held in Printzhof where the Governor resided. 
There he and about twelve leading colonists, according to the 
Swedish custom, served as judges and jurymen. 

Many of those interested in the early history of our State would 
like to see a reconstruction of the early Swedish settlement, in- 
cluding one or more cabins, the Printzhof, the church, and the 
storage house, all within the walls of the fort. It is hoped that 
the government of Sweden may see its way to contribute cannon 
and household furnishings of the time. 


® The Instruction for Johan Prints, p. 33; The Swedish Settlements on the 
Delaware, iT. 366-367. 











For nine months the 
town of York, Pennsylvania, 
served as the Nation’s Capital. 
Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, who narrates this 
episode in the Revolutionary War, is Adeline Sager Professor 
of History at Gettysburg College, and author of The Nine Capitals 
of the United States. 


YORK AS THE CONTINENTAL CAPITAL: 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1777—JUNE 27, 1778 


By Ropert ForTENBAUGH 


ORK, or Yorktown as it was called in its earlier days, was 

the oldest town in Pennsylvania west of the Susquehanna 
River. It had been laid out in 1741, and had a reasonably rapid 
growth for an inland town at that time. When the County of 
York, the fifth in Pennsylvania, was erected in 1749 Yorktown 
was made the county-seat, and remains that today. That distinc- 
tion, together with its location on one of the principal roads lead- 
ing into the back-country from the Susquehanna River, the 
Monocacy Road, contributed to its growth and prosperity. In 
1754 it had 210 houses, with a new courthouse in process of 
building on the central square. This was to continue to be the 
home of the county government until 1841. In 1777 the town had 
286 houses and a population of about 1,800. 

York’s chief claim to fame in our earlier national history rests 
upon the more or less fortuitous selection of the town as the seat 
of the Continental Congress from September 30, 1777, to June 27, 
1778. How this came to be is authoritatively related by John 
Adams in a letter dated “Tuesday, 30th of September, 1777,” 
from “Yorktown”: 


In the morning of the 19th instant, the Congress were 
alarmed in their beds by a letter from Mr. Hamilton, one 
of Gen. Washington’s family, that the enemy was in 
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possession of the ford over the Schuylkill and the boats, 
so that they had, in their power to be in Philadelphia be- 
fore morning. The papers of Congress belonging to the 
Secretary’s office, the War office, the Treasury office, 
etc., were before sent to Bristol. The President and all 
the other gentlemen were gone that road, so I followed 
with my friend, Mr. Marchant, of Rhode Island, to Tren- 
ton in the Jerseys. We staid at Trenton until the 21st 
when we set off to Easton, upon the forks of the Dela- 
ware. From Easton we went to Bethlehem, from thence 
to Reading, from thence to Lancaster, and from thence 
to this town, which is about a dozen miles over the 
Susquehanna River. Here Congress is to sit. In order 
to convey the papers with safety, which are of more im- 
portance than all the members, we were induced to take 
this circuit, which is near 180, whereas this town, by 
direct road, is not more than 88 miles from Philadelphia. 
The tour has given me an opportunity of seeing many 
parts of this country, which I never saw before.' 


The Congress held a session on Saturday, September 27th, in 
Lancaster. The record of its deliberations does not quite fill a 
page of the printed edition of the Journals of the Continental 
Congress, all of the business being solely related to military matters 
as might be expected under the exigencies of the day. Adjournment 
was voted “to Yorktown, there to meet on Tuesday next, at 10 
o’clock.” The situation in Lancaster would doubtless have been 
favorable but the general situation was so threatening that it 
was the part of wisdom to put the broad waters of the Susque- 
hanna between the enemy and the seat of the government. 

When the Congress arrived in York, to be followed by all of 
the offices of the government, great demands were made upon the 
town’s resources for quartering and entertainment. This was true 
even in the face of the presence of more than a dozen public inns 
and taverns necessary for the ordinary business of caring for the 
traveling public. Many private homes were therefore pressed into 
service. John Adams, Samuel Adams, Edward Rutledge, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, R. H. Lee, F. L. Lee, Elbridge Gerry, and Henry 
Laurens were guests in the largest mansion in the town, which 
had been rented by General Daniel Roberdeau, a member of 


‘ John Gibson, ed., History of York County, Pennsylvania (Chicago, 1886), 
136, quoting Letters of John Adams, II, 7 f. 
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Congress. This house was situated on the present site of the 
Colonial Hotel. John Adams, in a letter to his wife, complained 
of his hampered and straitened quarters, though he admitted that 
he was more favorably situated than many others. He also com- 
plained of the food and the cookery, but commended the church- 
going of the people. He noticed the tenacity with which they clung 
to the use of the German language. John Hancock, the president 
of Congress, occupied the house of Colonel Michael Swope on 
West Market Street, near the Square. This was furnished him at 
public expense. 

The courthouse provided adequate quarters for the meeting of 
the Congress, while the Board of Treasury had its office in the 
residence of Archibald McClean, at the northeast corner of George 
Street and the Square, where Michael Hillegas, treasurer of the 
United States, distributed the public money. The Board of War 
held its meetings in the law office of James Smith, adjoining his 
residence on the west side of South George Street near the Square. 
The Committee of Foreign Affairs also occupied Smith’s office. 
Tom Paine was secretary of that committee and is said there to 
have written several numbers of “The Crisis.” In a building at the 
southwest angle of the Square several different committees met 
from time to time. 





THE COURTHOUSE, YORK 


in which the Continental Congress met. 
Drawing by John Lowry Ruth, Director of the Historical Society of York County 
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The courthouse, for nine months the capitol of the United States, 


had been in use since 1755. It was of brick and was 55 feet long 
and 45 feet wide. One account describes it thus: 


The main entrance, through double doors, led from 
South George Street. The judge’s desk, at which the 
President sat, was at the western end of the building. 
Back of this, on a small pedestal, perched a plain image 
representing a statue blindfolded holding the scales of 
justice. Two rows of seats for jurors extended along the 
walls to the left and right of the judge’s desk. Several 
tables and desks rested on the floor within the bar, im- 
mediately behind which stood a large ten-plate wood stove 
with an eight-inch pipe extending upward and then back 
to the east wall. The rows of seats to the rear of the bar 
inclined upward to the eastern end of the building. At 
the rear of the court room was a small gallery reached 
by winding stairs. There were six windows on each of 
the sides facing north and south George Street, and 
four windows each at the east and west ends of the build- 
ing. Every window contained two sashes and every sash 
18 small panes of glass. The second story of the Court 
House was used for public meetings, entertainments and 
at times for school purposes. In the original Court House 
there were only two gable ends, one facing east and the 
other west Market Street. The gables facing north and 
south George Street were placed there when the Court 
House was remodeled in 1815. 

A bell had been obtained for St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, on North Beaver Street, a few years before. 
There was no belfry on this church and no suitable place 
to hang the bell, so it was hung on a pole in Centre 
Square and there rung for religious services and for town 
meetings. When the news of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was officially brought to York, James Smith and 
Archibald McClean ordered that this bell be put in the 
cupola of the Court House. In response to notification 
this historic bell was rung loud and long for liberty and 
independence. After the Revolution this bell was re- 
moved to the cupola of St. John’s Episcopal Church. .. .? 


In this setting the Continental Congress began a period of 
deliberation during which some of the most momentous develop- 


*George R. Prowell, History of York County, Pennsylvania (Chicago, 
1907), v. 1, p. 291. 
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ments of the whole war took place. The sessions at York have 
not only local interest; the record of their business is of the 
greatest significance in our national history. Yet it was a gloomy 
prospect which confronted the members of Congress when they 
hurried into this place of refuge, and some were ready to give 
up the struggle in despair and accept the overtures of peace of- 
fered by the British government. However, fortunately not all 
were of this frame of mind. John Adams wrote in his diary about 
this time: 


The prospect is chilling on every side, gloomy, dark, 
melancholy and dispiriting. When and where will light 
come from? Shall we have good news from Europe? Shall 
we hear of a blow struck by Gates against Burgoyne? 
Is there a possibility that Washington may yet defeat 
Howe? Is there a possibility that McDougall and Dick- 
inson shall destroy the British detachment in New Jersey? 
If Philadelphia is lost, is the cause of independence lost? 
... No, the cause is not lost. Heaven grant us one great 
soul. One leading mind would extricate the best cause 
from ruin that seems to await it. We have as good a 
cause as ever was fought for. One active, masterly 
capacity would bring order out of this confusion and save 
our country.® 


It was indeed darkness before dawn as the experience of the nine 
months during which York was the capital was to reveal. 

Only some twenty congressmen came to York in a body for 
the opening of the session, set for Tuesday, September 30th. The 
Journal of Congress notes that they ‘““Met and adjourned to 10 
o'clock to Morrow.” Others must have arrived soon, for the record 
for Wednesday, October 1, 1777, shows that business was trans- 
acted. Among the decisions of the day was the following: 


Ordered, That, until further order, Congress shall meet 
precisely at ten o’Clock A.M. sit to one, then adjourn to 
four, P.M; then to meet and proceed to business. 


The first matter of genuine significance to engage the attention 
of the body was the resignation of John Hancock from the presi- 


*Prowell, op. cit., I, 293-294. 
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dency of the Congress. He had served in this high office for about 
two and one-half years during troublesome days, and desired to 
retire that he might soon visit his home in Boston. On October 
25th a committee reported that his accounts had been audited, 
and there was yet due him $1,392, which was ordered to be paid. 
Upon his last appearance before Congress he delivered a fare- 
well address and soon afterwards took up his homeward journey. 
However, he returned to York to take his seat again as a delegate 
from his state in May, 1778. In his place Henry Laurens, of South 
Carolina, was chosen president on November Ist by unanimous 
vote; he served in that capacity until he retired on December 10, 
1778. 

The first month of the Congress’ long stay in York was bright- 
ened by news of the military victories in the north. First, on the 
very day that Congress first met, came the news of the engage- 
ment at Bemis Heights, which led on to the second great piece of 
news which reached York on October 21st. This concerned the 
surrender of General Burgoyne at Saratoga. In appreciation of 
these blessings, on October 31st President Laurens appointed a 
committee of Congress to draft a national proclamation of Thanks- 
giving. This was written by Richard Henry Lee, a member of the 
committee, and on November Ist the committee’s report was 
unanimously agreed to. This set Thursday, December 18th, as 
the day for observance, and President Laurens wrote letters to the 
governors of all the thirteen states suggesting their cooperation. 

In the epoch-making set of resolutions that had been adopted 
by the Continental Congress on July 2, 1776, the third proposed 
“That a plan of confederation be prepared and transmitted to the 
respective colonies for their consideration.” This was taken most 
seriously, and a committee was appointed to prepare a plan of 
confederation to be entered into by the several states. The com- 
mittee was composed of one delegate from each state, with John 
Dickinson of Pennsylvania as chairman. On July 12, 1776, this 
committee reported a draft of Articles of Confederation. Almost 
daily discussion was carried on in Congress on this draft until 
on August 20th the report was laid aside and not taken up again 
until the following April. During the next six months the matter 
was very much alive, and after the Congress was seated in York 
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discussions were continued almost daily from October 7th until 
the final adoption on November 15th. By vote of Congress the 
Articles of Confederation were to be submitted to the legislatures 
of the several states for action. They were sent to the proper 
officials of the states in printed form, accompanied by a com- 
munication requesting the legislatures, as they approved, to in- 
struct their delegates in Congress to ratify in the name of the 
states. A committee was appointed on November 29th to make a 
translation of the Articles into French. The French version was 
sent to Benjamin Franklin and the other commissioners in Paris 
who were laboring for recognition of the American Republic by 
the government of King Louis XVI. 


Another desired objective in the resolutions adopted July 2, 1776, 
was realized while the seat of the government was in York. The 
second of the three resolutions had set forth: “That it is expedient 
forthwith to take the most effectual measures for forming foreign 
alliances.” Efforts were made in several countries in Europe to 
secure open alliances with the revolting Americans. At first all 
that could be had was secret aid which was more of the nature 
of a tribute to jealousy of Britain’s power than of sympathy with 
the American cause. France was the best prospect for an alliance 
since she had the greatest reason to be jealous of Britain and to 
fear continued British dominance. However, the French officials 
made it quite plain that they were loath to support what might 
turn out to be a losing cause. Clearly, some stroke of significance 
in demonstration of the Americans’ success was needed. Such a 
stroke was the victory at Saratoga, and the American representa- 
tives at Paris, then headed by Franklin, made the most of it. 
Consequently, on February 6, 1778, a treaty of alliance was signed 
by the King of France. News of this diplomatic triumph came to 
York on the afternoon of Saturday, May 2nd. Congress had 
adjourned for the week, but the bell in the cupola of the court- 
house was rung to summon the members to immediate attendance 
in a special session. There was great rejoicing among all the del- 
egates and all the people of the town, for this was news which 
went far toward assuring the final victory. On Monday, May 4th, 
the Treaty of Amity and Commerce and the Treaty of Alliance 
were unanimously adopted by the Congress. A committee was 
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appointed to prepare a form of ratification of the treaties and the 
following resolution of appreciation was adopted: 


This Congress entertain the highest sense of the mag- 
nanimity and wisdom of his most Christian majesty, so 
strongly exemplified in the treaty of amity and commerce, 
and the treaty of alliance, entered into on the part of his 
majesty, with these United States, at Paris, on the 6th 
day of February last; and the commissioners, or any of 
them, representing these States at the court of France, are 
directed to present the grateful acknowledgements of this 
Congress to his most Christian majesty, for his truly 
magnanimous conduct respecting these states, in the said 
generous and disinterested treaties, and to assure his 
majesty, on the part of this Congress, it is sincerely 
wished that the friendship so happily commenced between 
France and these United States may be perpetual. 


The Congress had to deal with serious problems of government 
in all its branches, particularly those necessary for the conduct of 
the war. York was the center of all these interests and to it came 
many having business, either civil or military. All the leading 
figures came at one time or another except Washington who was 
carrying on under the bitter conditions of Valley Forge. He had 
not yet established himself as the peerless leader, and those who 
opposed him for one reason or another found opportunity at York 
to advance their opposing interests. General Horatio Gates, the 
hero of Saratoga, had his supporters in a scheme to put him into 
Washington’s high position. Congress invited Gates to York to 
become the president of the reorganized Board of War, and that 
put him at advantage with many influential people who sincerely 
believed him superior to Washington. But, what was worse, it put 
him in close touch with those who were disaffected with Wash- 
ington and who plotted his removal. The “Conway Cabal’ was 
originated, and, so far as it ever was a serious threat to Washing- 
ton’s position, considerably advanced in York. It is also believed 
that it suffered its death-blow in York at the hands of those who 
were loyal to Washington who also gathered there. 

Shortly thereafter Washington began to vindicate the confidence 
which these men had placed in him. The bitter winter at Valley 
Forge was not without its value, for out of it came a well- 
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disciplined and effective fighting force which the British were to 
learn to respect. Much of improvement of the army by the spring 
of 1778 was the work of Baron Steuben, a professional soldier 
who had held high rank and had had wide experience in the 
Prussian Army. As one thoroughly competent to train the Conti- 
nental Army, he had been induced to come to America, arriving 
in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on December 1, 1777. Five days 
later he addressed a letter to Congress in York offering his serv- 
ices. On January 14, 1778, Congress unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


Whereas, Baron Steuben, a lieutenant-general in for- 
eign service, has, in a most disinterested and heroic man- 
ner, offered his services to these states in the quality of a 
volunteer ; 

Resolved, That the president present the thanks of 
Congress, in behalf of these United States, to the Baron 
Steuben, for the zeal he has shown for the cause of 
America, and the disinterested tender he has been 
pleased to make of his military talents; and inform him, 
that the Congress cheerfully accepts of his service as a 
volunteer in the army of these states, and wish him to 
repair to General Washington’s quarters as soon as 
convenient. 


On February 5th Steuben and his suite arrived at York and 
remained there, at the expense of Congress, until the 19th. At York 
he was interviewed by a committee of Congress which heard his 
terms and conditions of service. The committee was favorably 
impressed and reported his proposition to Congress which unan- 
imously accepted it. On the 19th Steuben left for Valley Forge 
where he immediately began his program of training and discipline 
which bore fruit shortly in the campaign of the summer of 1778. 


The British force that had captured Philadelphia led a different 
kind of life from that of the patriot forces at Valley Forge. The 
Loyalists had opened their homes for festivities and there were 
parties, balls, theatricals and cock-fights for entertainment. Gen- 
eral Howe was replaced by Sir Henry Clinton, who shortly came 
to the conclusion that nothing was being gained by the occupa- 
tion of Philadelphia. The evacuation was, however, delayed until 
the arrival of commissioners from England who were sent to ne- 
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gotiate a treaty of peace and conciliation. These commissioners 
came and their communication was read to Congress in York in 
mid-June. The basis of their offer of a treaty was so unsatisfactory 
that Congress approved a letter draughted by a committee of that 
body rejecting the offer, thus putting an end to the efforts toward 
peace at that time and under those conditions. 

On June 20th joyous news reached the Congress: the British 
Army under Clinton had evacuated Philadelphia on the 18th. York 
was wild with enthusiasm; bonfires were built on the public com- 
mon; the courthouse was illuminated, and military companies 
paraded the streets. This news was received by what was very 
likely the most eminent group of American military and civil 
leaders yet to gather in York during its days as the capital. 

Philadelphia was, however, always thought of as the preferred 
continental capital, and now it was safe again to convene the Con- 
gress and to re-establish the public offices there. On Wednesday, 
June 24th, it was resolved that the Congress adjourn on the next 
Saturday “from this place to meet at Philadelphia, on Thursday, 
the 2 day of July next.” Another resolution was adopted at the 
same meeting to appoint a committee of three to “take proper 
measures for a public celebration of the anniversary of independ- 
ence, at Philadelphia, on the 4 day of July next.” On Saturday, 
the 27th, the final entry in the journal of the Continental Congress 
in York was: “Adjourned to Thursday next, to meet at the State 
House in Philadelphia.” 

Thus ended a period of great historical significance in our 
national history, and one of justifiable pride to the present-day 
residents of York. Memories of those great days still linger in 
“Continental Square,” and by way of the many markers on sites 
whose historic interest originated in 1777 and 1778. Although 
the cause of independence was far from won in June, 1778, when 
Congress departed from York, enough of promise had happened 
in the nine months just passed to clothe a quotation from the open- 
ing lines of Shakespeare’s King Richard IIT with a certain curious 
propriety : 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 















In the story of Pennsylvania’s various state 
capitals, we see mirrored, as one succeeds an- 
other, the territorial expansion and economic 
development of the Commonwealth. 











PENNSYLVANIA’S STATE HOUSES 
AND CAPITOLS 


By Husertis CuMMINGS 


OR long after the founding of Pennsylvania in 1682 and the 

Charter of Privileges granted by William Penn to the Prov- 
ince in 1701, colonists took little active thought of where their 
Assembly should have a fixed place of meeting. Year after year 
members of that legislative body gathered officially in an inn, a 
meeting-house, a coffee-house, a market-house, or the commodious 
residence of some more well-to-do legislator. But, although legis- 
lation functioned capably enough with them, despite the lack of a 
fixed place of assembling, it functioned most regularly within the 
City of Philadelphia; and Philadelphians grew used to having it 
there. 

It is not surprising, then, that eventually the Assembly had pre- 
sented to it, on February 20, 1729, a petition praying that that 
“House would by a law impower” the City and County of Phila- 
delphia to “build a Market and State House in High Street, near 
the Prison.” If this was promptly laid on the table on that day, 
at the least it served to germinate an idea. 

Nine weeks later, on May 1, it emerged in a motion calling for 
an appropriation of £2,000 which carried unanimously and paved 
the way for further debate and procedure. 

The State House, or “House for the Assembly of this Province 
to meet in,” came slowly. Andrew Hamilton, eminent lawyer and 
for many years Clerk of Assembly, became chief proponent of a 
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site and type of structure. Chestnut Street below Sixth replaced 
High Street as the location. Hamilton had building materials 
gathered together for it, executed a rough drawing of his concept 
of how it should be constructed, and pressed preparations. In the 
summer of 1736 John Penn, “the American,” only son of the 
Founder born in Pennsylvania, made a payment of five pounds to 
Edmund Woolley for his more expert designs for the new Pro- 
vincial State House, then in its broader proportions completed. 
In late September of that same year Mayor William Allen of 
Philadelphia entertained there at a great banquet of citizens. In 
October, a few weeks later, the Assembly of Pennsylvania had its 
first meetings in a building the interior of which would not be 
fully paneled and wainscoted for five more years, which would 
not have its great bell installed for summoning members until 
1753, and not be pronounced complete with a tower before 1758. 

All that was a commonplace and modest evolution for an edifice 
which in the course of time would become the most famous State 
House on the American Continent. Even more dull was the fact 
that the Minutes of Assembly in 1736 made no mention what- 
ever of its gathering there. Government, not place of it, it seemed, 
was the only important point. 

Not until 1775, when the second meeting of Continental Con- 
gress occurred in it, or until July 4, 1776, when the Declaration 
of American Independence was signed in it, was the old Pennsyl- 
vania State House to mount into lasting fame. And not until long 
after that was it to be popularly known as “Independence Hall.” 
Here, however, met the Convention which shaped Pennsylvania’s 
Constitution of 1776; and here in September, 1777, the Assembly 
of the new State was meeting when Washington’s loss of the Bat- 
tle of the Brandywine threatened Philadelphia with the advance 
upon it of General Howe’s army. Then on the 14th of that month 
the House ordered its papers and records, under the direction of 
its Clerk, John Morris, Jr., to be carried up the Delaware River 
“on board the brig Sturdy Beggar to Col. Kirkbride’s, and there 
kept, or carried further.” Two days later the House realized 
that “‘all active friends of American liberty were obliged to leave” 
Philadelphia, account having come that “the enemy’s army was in 
full march for this city” ; and on the 18th of September it adjourned 
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as a body, with resolution to meet in the Borough of Lancaster 
on Thursday, the 25th. 

Their records saved by prompt action, Assemblymen got to the 
inland city as punctually as they severally could; but it was not 
until the morning of October 6, two days after Washington had 
retired from the Battle of Germantown, that a quorum of mem- 
bers could be assembled. After that, during the fateful winter 
when Washington’s soldiers suffered with him at Valley Forge, 
the government of Pennsylvania functioned, somewhat precari- 
ously to be sure, at Lancaster; and the Assembly held its meet- 
ings in the uncomfortable early brick Court House of that old 
county seat until May 25, 1778. On that date the body adjourned 
with plan to gather again, place unnamed, on September 9, only 
to have the happy experience of being summoned by the Supreme 
Executive Council of the Commonwealth back to Philadelphia, a 
month earlier than that, in August. When on the 7th of that 
month they met again with proper quorum, it was in a State- 
House considerably marred internally by the British occupation 
but capable of restoration for their use for another twenty-two 
years. 

Indeed, that structure of Andrew Hamilton’s and Edmund 
Wooley’s designing, known everywhere as the State House of 
Pennsylvania, was to remain the physical seat of government for 
the Commonwealth until 1799. To its early eminence as the site 
of the signing of the Declaration of Independence it was to add 
in 1789-1790 the honor of being the place where the Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution of 1790 was shaped. 

After 1800 strange temporary eclipse was to come upon it. 

For on the approach of the nineteenth century, back county 
influence had become strong in the State. Philadelphia had long 
ceased having a geographically central position in Pennsylvania. 
Inland citizens argued there was danger that the local govern- 
ment of that city was likely to become more and more a dominant 
factor in State affairs. It was convenient to them to add that 
legislators who went there unhappily exposed themselves to epi- 
demics of yellow fever. The old habit of wanting government 
nearer their own midst persisted among mid-state folk. 

Men proposed for its seat Carlisle, Reading, Wright’s Ferry, 
Harrisburg. Debate in the Assembly returned intermittently after 
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1795. In April, 1799, Governor Thomas Mifflin approved an Act of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania having became bi-cameral under the Constitution 
of 1790, and by force of it directed the seat of government to be 
removed to Lancaster in the next November. 

Preparations were made more leisurely now than in 1777. The 
summer beheld frequent spectacles of wagons moving forwards 
from the city on the Delaware to Lancaster. Accounts for the haul- 
ing of desks, books, papers, and records came in great numbers 
to Commissioners Jacob Strickler, Matthias Barton, and Thomas 
Boude. On the appointed date, November 1, 1799, Lancaster be- 
came the capital of Pennsylvania for a second time; and its new 
second brick Court House, replica of the earlier one in which 
the Assembly sat in 1777-1778, became the State House of that 
Commonwealth to remain such for thirteen years. 

But legislators were not yet satisfied that the seat of Pennsyl- 
vania’s law-making bodies had been made satisfactorily central. 
In fact, in February, 1810, in the term of office of Governor 
Simon Snyder, another act was formulated, and, despite the ob- 
jections of Northumberland County and Philadelphia City and 
County assemblymen, passed. Harrisburg, on the Susquehanna, 
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was to be made the seat of government in October, 1812. For a 
third time, then, the scene of removal of government was re- 
enacted in the latter year. 

This time, however, conditions were different. Two Fire-Proof 
Buildings, with great stone porticoes on their front elevations, had 
been built to receive the books and records of officers of state like 
the Surveyor General, the Auditor, and the Treasurer. The fif- 
teen-year old Dauphin County Court House on Market Street 
had been renovated by master carpenter Stephen Hills to accom- 
modate the two Houses ot the Legislature. The Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, George Heckert, conducted sale of 
the furniture which that body had used in its chamber in Lan- 
caster, and helped increase funds for new desks, tables, and rec- 
ord shelves in Harrisburg. Young men of that borough and the 
neighboring countryside drove covered wagons to Lancaster to 
load up with libraries, records, legislative records, and executive 
documents. 

For nine years thereafter the second Court House of Dauphin 
County was known as the State House of Pennsylvania. News- 
papers were printed “opposite the State House on Market Street” ; 
boarding house mistresses advertised their locations as “a few 
doors” from it. But while it served in its proud capacity, the 
minds of Pennsylvanians and particularly of Harrisburgers were 
much on another subject. So much, indeed, were they upon it that 
in March, 1816, the Legislature worked out a scheme for selling 
the abandoned State House in Philadelphia to the city in which 
it stood. The State needed funds for the erection of a new Capi- 
tol; to procure a substantial amount Independence Hall was 
offered to the municipal buyer for seventy thousand dollars. 

Philadelphia was not long in embracing the proposal of the 
Commonwealth ; and, upon its purchase of the famous old struc- 
ture, plans were set afoot for the erection of the State’s first 
Capitol at Harrisburg. In 1816-1817 carpenter Stephen Hills, 
on directions from Commissioners, was busied, as had been 
Andrew Hamilton almost a century earlier, with the gathering of 
building tools and supplies. In 1819, in the term of Governor 
William Findlay, that same competent artisan and architect be- 
came the contractor chosen to erect, upon the prize-winning de- 
signs he had himself submitted, the much desired edifice. In 
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December, 1821, at a total cost of $135,000, Mr. Hills had ready 
for use the nobly proportioned Capitol which was destined to be 
the physical seat of government of Pennsylvania from January, 
1822, to February, 1897. Its lofty Greek Revival portico and high 
dome were features of almost pure classic grace. Within its spa- 
cious chambers for House and Senate were drawn those laws 
which created Pennsylvania’s most advanced modes of transpor- 
tation, its canals and its railroads, and which established its proud 
system of public schools. Within them was drafted section 28 
of Article III of the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1874, which 
makes forever invalid any law which would propose a new loca- 
tion of the State’s Capital without previous submission of it to 
a general referendum of the people. 

When fire destroyed this beautiful structure on February 2, 
1897, it was as though an era of grandeur had come to an end, 
although certainly most of us would rather have lost it than 
Independence Hall. 

But old-time Pennsylvanians really needed something like the 
Commonwealth’s magnificent second Capitol, built in 1902-1906, 
to console them for a loss so incalculable. Italian Renaissance 
in architectural type, designed by Joseph M. Houston, of Indiana 
limestone rather than of brick and local sandstone, as was the 
first Capitol, the present building is incomparably handsome in 
exterior and interior, exquisite in a thousand of its details. The 
massive symbolic and meaningful sculptures executed by George 
Gray Barnard to flank its main entrance; the broad marble steps 
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From a lithograph. 
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THE SQUIRRELS IN THE CAPITOL GROUNDS 


were introduced by Governor Daniel Hartman Hastings (1895- 
1899), who had a pair brought from the Park of the Virginia 
Capitol in Richmond. Their descendants at Harrisburg are said 
to consume annually a short ton of peanuts. The children’s 
costumes shown above belong to Governor Hastings’ period. 


rising between them to the great central bronze door; the color- 
ful figured tiles on the floor of rotunda and corridors within, de- 
signed by Henry C. Mercer out of a myriad fancies and aspects 
of Pennsylvania life in flora and fauna, craftsmanship and pas- 
time, everything, as it were, from oak leaf to button wood, turtle 
to open-winged bat, coal mine to oil derrick, burdened pack- 
horse to woman at her spinning wheel, Indian splitting timber 
with a stone axe to a white man operating a printing press; mar- 
ble interior stairway and balustrades lifting one’s eyes instinc- 
tively to the high vaulting of the rotunda and to such noble 
murals there as Edwin A. Abbey’s “Spirit of Light’; the two 
legislative chambers with their equally graphic murals on elo- 
quent themes out of Pennsylvania history; the moving drama 
of the life of William Penn and of his meaning to men every- 
where today, as it is set forth, in the Governor’s Reception Room, 
in the “Holy Experiment” mural paintings of Pennsylvania’s 
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greatest woman artist, Miss Violet Oakley—all these spell an epic 
of honor. 

It is hardly fifty years old; yet memories of much wise legis- 
lation and of Pennsylvania’s participation in two great world wars 
for human liberty cluster about it. It, too, will grow mellow with 
time. But today it is best for us—as Pennsylvania’s four “State 
Houses” and its other, first Capitol have been best for us—as a 
visible symbol of the greatness of law, justice, and wisdom in that 
republican form of government in which men take counsel to- 
gether for the good of society and a people. 



































The traditional American state capitol, classic in form and with 
high symbol in mural and statuary, has something impersonal 
about it, typifying the enduring majesty of law and government. 
But, tf stones could speak, these imposing edifices would tell a warm 
and moving story of the individual men whose brain and brawn 
went into the actual construction. What follows is an intimate 
narrative, written by a Harrisburg citizen of long standing— 
author, professor, artist—of the erecting, not of the present Cap- 
itol, but of its predecessor, which served Pennsylvania for seventy- 
five years, from 1822 to 1897. 


STEPHEN HILLS AND THE BUILDING OF 
PENNSYLVANIA’S FIRST CAPITOL 


By Husertis CUMMINGS 


HE walls of Pennsylvania’s first Capitol rose during the 
ei summer and autumn of 1819. Residents of the borough founded 
on the Susquehanna by the ferryman John Harris, as much as 
legislators and State officials, beheld the spectacle of building with 
an ever growing interest. The likelihood of Harrisburg’s remain- 
ing the Commonwealth’s capital city grew more and more into 
certitude. In December James Peacock was serene enough about 
the early completion of the structure to prepare—it must have been 
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Me epeak his thoughts is every freeman's right.” 


by use of one of the architect’s draughts of its front elevation—a 
wood cut of the three “State Buildings.” On the last day of the 
month he inserted it at the head of the editorial page of the Har- 
risburg Republican, and week after week he kept it there. 

It pictured the Capitol set in the midst of a trio of edifices, its 
portico and dome rising lofty. In front an esplanade sloped down to 
a retaining wall at the foot of a hill, four arches within that ap- 
parent barrier of stonework adding a happy touch to the general 
design. Long walks passing to right and left before the two wing 
buildings and then down to the fictitious wall brought everything 
into symmetry. A proud cut, indeed, to shine above the motto of 
The Republican: “To speak his thoughts is every freeman’s right.” 
But it anticipated completion of the structure by almost two whole 
years, and was at the moment confirmatory only of a small-town 
printer’s enthusiasm and a contractor-builder’s confidence. 

Haste, in fact, had been making slowly ever since the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania had determined in February, 1810, during the gov- 
ernorship of Simon Snyder, to remove the seat of government of 
the Commcnwealth from Lancaster to Harrisburg in October, 1812. 
Ready for the offices of the government when it came were two 
Fire-Proof Buildings built on the hill northeast of the town on 
directions from the Assembly and under the superintendence of 
Commissioners John Jacob Bucher, Edward Crouch, and John 
Dorsey. Formal and proud they had risen; and in commodious 
rooms to the rear of their high, dignified classical porticoes, shelves 
and cabinets had since 1812 accommodated the Laws of the Com- 
monwealth, unprinted and printed, the records of the Secretary, 
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the Treasurer, the Auditor General, and the Surveyor General of 
the State. But legislation was still constrained to function in the 
halls of the Dauphin County Court House on Market Street. In 
cramped quarters, in a structure which had been erected for other 
purposes in 1792-1799, which in the practice of Harrisburg folk 
was dubbed the “State-House,” and which had been remodeled 
somewhat for their use in 1812, legislators had perforce to work 
out their own and the people’s will. 

Little wonder that they grew restive there, felt the crowding 
of themselves as they conferred, debated, fought bills through to 
amendment and final vote and sent them on to the Governor. Little 
wonder that, as they remembered the fine site but empty space on 
the hill between the executive offices, they brought to ultimate 
form on March 11, 1816, an act which promised eventually to 
provide the Assembly with more adequate legislative halls. Indeed, 
although it is dumbfounding today, it was hardly surprising to 
citizens of the time that their Legislature should have determined 
by that act to sell Independence Hall to “the Mayor, aldermen and 
citizens of Philadelphia,” for $70,000,‘ a price which, they hoped, 
would go far towards enabling the Commonwealth to erect a new 
capitol in the borough of Harrisburg. 

The subsequent sale to the city of the old State House which 
had been built by Edmund Woolley for the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania at the behest of the sons of William Penn, and which later 
had had honor for being the meeting place of Continental Congress 
and the scene of the Declaration of Independence in 1776, was only 
a means to a newer and more appropriate governmental end. It 
was, as it were, as much an act of necessity as it had been necessary 
for George Heckert, Clerk of the House of Representatives, in the 
autumn and winter of 1812-1813, to sell the furniture used by the 
House when its abode was in Lancaster, to help meet the expenses 
of repairing the Dauphin County Court House for new legislative 
residence. Mr. Heckert had sold and bought. When he paid, he 
paid the State’s two-thirds of a bill, leaving it to the County of 
Dauphin to meet the other third of the account.’ 

It was thus whether he was paying, at the hand of Carpenter 





‘Penna. Laws, 1815-1816, 110-111. 
* Removal of Seat of Government Papers, 1812-1813, Public Records Of- 
fice, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, Harrisburg. 
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Stephen Hills, sums to this purveyor or that, or settling with Mr. 
Hills directly for his supply to the State of nails, screws, hinges, 
sash-weights, locks and escutcheons, rolls of green tape, plated 
doorknobs, door pulleys, brass nails, 15,000 feet of clear boards, 
1,900 feet of yellow pine scantling. All was measured to him in 
firm, hard detail. All was requited in as hard and unromantic a 
fashion. For a deft job the House Clerk was used to paying a 
clean wage—as, in respect of commodities and workmanship, were 
Pennsylvanians generally four years later. 

Such advertisements of proposals for a capitol as had been au- 
thorized to Governor Snyder by another act, of March 18, 1816, 
brought in no results which officialdom could promptly accept as 
practicable. Eminent William Strickland, architect, himself trained 
by the yet more famous Benjamin Henry Latrobe, designer of 
the National Capitol at Washington, forwarded from Philadelphia 
on October 1 drawings and description for an ambitious edifice. 
It should be 120 feet front, 135 feet deep, have a semi-circular 
portico of 60 feet in diameter, with a flight of steps 13 feet high 
leading up to six Ionic pillars of 4-feet diameter. Interior halls 
and vestibules, chambers for the two Houses, colonnades right 
and left connecting with the already built State Offices, statuary 
in abundance—all were elaborated on to stir excitement in the civic 
mind. But the cost would be $300,000, building would require 
four or five years, and Pennsylvania to date had only $70,000 
towards the project. Strickland’s plans were not met with respon- 
sively. And as little encouraged was the proposal made in December 
to Governor Snyder by James C. Laveiler, less elaborate in detail 
but calling for $330,000.° Architects’ figures were something of 
a deterrent. 

Yet the will to build had been in legislators and citizens. As they 
saw it, before and immediately after the act of last March 11, 
what was needed to insure Harrisburg’s having an eventual objec- 
tive and physical seat of government in its midst was a concrete 
accumulation of workmen’s tools and material building supplies. 
Amass a stock pile near the two Fire-Proof Buildings on the Public 
Grounds, and some noble and dignified structure was certain some 
day to rise between them. Gather together the crude products of 
industry, the implements of labor, and the fundamental skills. Let 


* State Capitol Papers, 1816, Public Records Office. 
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the work of smith, quarryman, sawyer, brick-maker, ferryman, 
wagoner, laborer be the prelude to construction. From energy and 
a store of goods would spring form and beauty, and the master 
builder would appear in due season. Almost as sentimental as that 
was the impulse of the year. 

For on March 18, 1816, with no architect chosen, the Assembly 
authorized an appropriation of $50,000 for the acquisition of con- 
struction materials; and by May 2 Stephen Hills was recording 
his first payment of $670.44 for white pine boards bought of David 
Whitaker.* At the touch, as it were, of the master-carpenter who 
had erected the State’s Office Buildings in 1810-1812 and re- 
furbished in 1812-1813 for State purposes the Dauphin County 
Court House, new activity sprang into being. 

For over a decade now leading citizens of Harrisburg and work- 
men alike had known the big Englishman. Stephen Hills, they said, 
weighed 250 pounds. Born at Ashford, in Kent, England, in 1771, 
he had emigrated in the late 1790’s to Boston, Massachusetts, then 
come on to Harrisburg in the early 1800’s to build houses. Front 
Street residents regularly employed him. He was eminently in 
favor when Messrs. Bucher and Crouch retained him in 1810 as 
superintending carpenter for the State Building. Acceptance of him 
by those two gentlemen in no way decreased his repute. Legis- 
lators had seen him at work on the stairs, the cabinets, the desks at 
the Court House which he was readying for their use both before 
and after the beginning of their session of 1812-1813. His com- 
petence was familiar to all. 

Men intuitively expected expert performance of him, although 
none knew in 1816 that he would build two state capitols before 
he died in 1844; that for twenty-eight more years his career would 
be in the making; that he would be honored in Missouri as the 
man who in “the golden age” of that State’s architecture’ built 
its handsome State House at Jefferson City overlooking a glorious 
view of the Missouri River; that his name would cling for a hun- 
dred years to the ivy-mantled columns of the first University 
Building at Columbia, Missouri, and remain beloved in the af- 
fectionate traditions of a great seat of learning. What men knew 

‘State Capitol Papers, Hills’ voucher list, May, 1816-May, 1817. 
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J. S. Ankeny, “A Century of Missouri Art,” Missouri Historical Review, 
XVI, 4, p. 482. 
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27 NORTH FRONT STREET, HARRISBURG 


Built by Stephen Hills. 


of Stephen Hills in 1816-1817 was that he was busily gathering ) 
materials for the construction of a Pennsylvania Capitol. 

The stock pile which he ordered and directed grew prosperously 
until upon it, on May 23, 1817, half of the Legislature’s $50,000 
appropriation had been spent.® For, in an era when the “assembly 
line” was a wholly unknown term, skilled workmen and dealers 
responded to the man Hills with alacrity. Blacksmith John Geiger 
forged for him picks, crowbars, wedges, chisels, scrapers, sledges ; 
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made for him the blades of grubbing hoes, axes, and stone augers; 
and delivered them to the State’s Public Grounds.’ James Sweeny, 
skilled quarryer, gathered together a crew of English-named, 
Scottish-named, Irish-named workmen with blacksmiths William 
Nelson and Peter Updegraff to keep the tools of these in repair ;* 
and, from June to November, Sweeny culled sandstone from one 
quarry or another for the ever increasing stock pile of Stephen 
Hills. Thomas Osburn, Samuel Lynd, William Forbes, Charles 
Brady, Patrick Flenigan, Arthur McQuade, and a score of other 
laborers signed their receipts to Foreman Sweeny for wages paid, 
and perchance wondered when the fruit of their toil would have 
visible embodiment in sandstone architecturally placed. 


Accounts of other dealers in stone and of their wagoners indi- 
cated the scope of Stephen Hills’ purchases. From the Susquehanna 
opposite Harrisburg Adam Orris and his men arduously dragged 
river stones and hauled 79% perches of them to the public hill 
for use in the foundations of the future building. Other hundreds 
of perches of cellar stone were hauled by Daniel Murphy, George 
Hoyer, Isaiah Meehaffa, Samuel Garman, Philip Conrad, John 
Danse, and James White. From York County and lower Cumber- 
land County, to rival the numerous loads of sandstone which had 
come out of Hummelstown and Derry Township quarries when 
Messrs. Bucher and Crouch were supervising the construction of 
the State’s two great Office Buildings, there came now to the 
public hill almost countless wagon loads of similar choice quality. 
Across the river by Chambers’ and Simpson’s were ferried the 
wagons. Dealers and haulers Robert Allison and John Smith 
paid $2.00 a wagon to Ferryman Charles Oglesby for getting their 
burdens over the Susquehanna. Busy men at the ferries were 
Henry Whitezel and Jacob Gher, and accounts for their services 
ran upward of $300.00. Moreover, the indefatigable Irishman 
Daniel Murphy added to his score of cellar stone not only 668 
perches of limestone at $1.50 a perch but 50 perches of mountain 
stone at the slightly lower figure of $1.40. 

But the bowels of the earth, valley, river, and mountain, were 
ransacked not merely for ancient glacial deposits and strata of 


® State Capitol Papers, Hills’ voucher list, May, 1816-May, 1817. 
7 Tbid., Hills’ accounts, Geiger’s bill, 1816. 
§ Tbid., 1816, Sweeny’s Time-Roll and Receipts. 
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usable rock. In architecture roofing is as essential as crypt and 
foundation. Mr. Hills, mindful of where Messrs. Crouch and 
Bucher had procured their roofing materials, called upon Jeremiah 
Brown of Little Britain for slate to be supplied from his Peach 
Bottom quarries in the southwestern tip of Lancaster County.’ 
In August, 1816, wagoners began transportation of it, and loadings 
of 1% to 2 tons each were borne onwards to Harrisburg until 
November 25 by the good Quaker’s men. Samuel Moore and 
Stephen Bachelor were the first two carriers in 8th month, Moore 
making his wagon trips again twice in 9th month, once in 10th 
month, or October, and twice in November. Bachelor was on the 
roads between Peach Bottom and Harrisburg almost as often. 
Other carters, John Evans, Frank and Barney Branen, tallied a 
lower score. For the labor of all his wagoners Jeremiah Brown 
billed Mr. Hills $500, and for his 51 ton and 13 hundredweight of 
slate, at $38 a ton, $1,462.70. 

The gamble in futurities continued from May, 1816, on into 
the late spring of 1817. Not until August of the former year did 
Mr. Hills begin stocking in brick; but Peter Stoll’s account of 
$559.46 for 66,667 common brick was only an index to other bills 
which followed in September and October. Load after load came 
on from other dealers like Cline and Robarts, John Henry, Jacob 
Shott, George Silzel, Peter Shutt, John Peter Fredericks ; wagon- 
ers bringing them greatly outnumbered the carters of stone. On 
hand by the end of November were 1,655,299'° common and stock 
brick. Costing 70 cents to one dollar a thousand, these had de- 
manded an expenditure of more than $7,500;"! and hauling them 
had seen a multiple activity for men and wagons. 

Moreover, as Stephen Hills perforce gambled in supplies from 
central Pennsylvania brickyards—all of them apparently on the 
eastern side of the Susquehanna, as no accounts for ferriage were 
involved—so he gambled in stocks of lumber. Rafting days in the 
spring brought the products of the forests and the sawmills down 
the river. The agent of purchase on the public hill began receiving 
consignments in May, 1816. White pine boards came in abundance. 
There were bills for over 350,000 feet of them at 75 cents a thou- 


° Tbid., account of Brown and voucher of Stephen Hills. 
 Tbid., total computed from accounts of dealers in brick. 
Tbid., amount computed from Hills’ voucher list. 
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sand in the first month. In June came the more precious yellow 
pine boards, scantling, and plank at far higher prices, boards at 
$12.00, plank at $20.00, scantling at $15.00 and $16.00. After 
June, consignments ceased for the year. Erasmus Lindy, that good 
handyman who had worked at one stern task or another while the 
Fire-Proof Buildings were going up, digging excavations for wells 
“and necessary houses,” hauling stone, brick, and timber, watching 
stores against prowlers at night,’* had many a job now cut out for 
him. There were stone and brick to remove, or to pile; there were 
shelters to be set up to protect one sort of stock or another. As 
Hills bought, Lindy labored to keep out weather and wet. The 
year 1816 passed into 1817, and winter once more into spring. 
Raftsmen and arkwrights busied themselves on the Susquehanna 
in the season of “freshets.” Down from Owego, New York, by 
North Branch and River descended the 50,000 feet of “clear white 
pine boards and plank,’’* which Mr. Hills had contracted for in 
the previous autumn with the lumber merchant Charles Pompilly.’* 
Choice stock this which came by long delivery, acquired at a price 
of $20.00 a thousand feet and costing in all, as Mr. Hills’ voucher 
list would later indicate, $1,181.25. Six days after the arrival of 
the last load of it on May 17, 1817, Lindy submitted a new bill 
of $16.90 for piling. 

Assembled, in fact, in that month were the crude elements for 
a more mammoth edifice than ever central Pennsylvania had up 
till then seen. All that lacked to raise it into shape were a magic 
wand, the consent in further appropriations of a Legislature, and 
an architect’s plan. None of those needful incentives was now in 
evidence. As much as Stephen Hills could do was to write Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth Nathaniel B. Boileau and Auditor Gen- 
eral George Bryan of how he had carried out duties laid upon him 
in April, 1816, and collected materials to the cost of $25,641.41 ; and 
of how he deemed it unwise to buy in any further substantial 
supply on the mere “expectation [he spelled the word expation| 
of the Building being determined on next winter.’’?> Well that the 

" Fire-Proof Buildings Papers, receipts of Lindy. 

** Stephen Hills to Nathaniel B. Boileau, December 7, 1816; State Capitol 
Papers. 
“ae was noted in Hills’ voucher as by May 17, 1817; State Capitol 


* State Capitol Papers, Stephen Hills to George Bryan and N. B. Boileau, 
May 26, 1817. 
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carpenter-architect-buyer had in 1816 completed construction of a 
fence around the public grounds, and had had his fees for mate- 
rials and work honored to the amount of $1,491.93.1° Like the 
people of Harrisburg and of the Commonwealth, he could continue 
waiting for a Capitol. 

He had to wait for nearly two more years. Not until January 
27, 1819, did the Assembly supplement its acts of March, 1816, for 
the erection of a State Capitol with an act calling for new proposals. 
Printer James Peacock of Harrisburg was engaged to put these 
into the form of circulars. Two months and a half elapsed for the 
latter to appear in Washington, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Harrisburg newspapers.’* Then at last, on April 
19, the Commissioners to erect a Capitol, Governor William Find- 
lay,'® Auditor General George Bryan, State Treasurer Richard M. 
Crain, Associate Justice John Bannister Gibson of the Supreme 
Court, and Attorney and Book-Seller William Graydon of Harris- 
burg, met to give final consideration to previously sifted ones of 
the seventeen proposals submitted. Of the five, Nos. 2, 8, 9, 11, and 
17, they made choice of two for awards. To Robert Mills, pro- 
ponent of No. 17, went the second premium of $200. To the 
proponent of No. 8 went the first prize of $400."° Mr. Stephen 
Hills, the winner of that distinction, had only one day earlier sent 
in a design for the Capitol of Pennsylvania which as contractor 
and architect he offered to build “as near as possible to the sum 
of 120,000,”*° outside sum sanctioned by the Assembly’s act of 
January 27. The man who had directed the assembling and the 
sheltering of the great stock pile on the hill northeast of Harris- 
burg had, in fact, been chosen to be the builder. 

Today only the letter which accompanied his drawings of the 
proposed structure and of its position on the public grounds sur- 
vives. But that letter is so precisely detailed as to remain an almost 
perfect word-picture of the building which eventually would grace 
Capitol Hill from 1821 to 1897. In brief, it designated an edifice 


** Tbid., Hills’ Account for making the fence. 

" Tbid., receipt of Peacock. 

** Findlay must have rejoiced to be ex officio on this Commission; as early 
as 1799, when he was a member of the Assembly, he had advocated bringing 
the seat of government to Harrisburg. 

State Capitol Papers, Richard M. Crain to George Bryan, April 19, 1819. 
™ Senate Journal, 1819-1820, 43-47. 
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180 feet front and 80 feet deep, so placed that the two Fire-Proof 
Office Buildings became wings to it and that a clear range of view 
was allowed between the column of their porticoes through the six 
columns of its own high circular portico. Sensitive to mass, propor- 
tion, and perspective, Stephen Hills saw all as an harmonious unit 
externally; and he planned the interior of his Capitol as grace- 
fully, with rotunda tapering upwards to the fluted ceiling of the 
dome 100 feet above its floor and a double flight of stairs leading 
to House and to Senate Chamber halls, both of them 21 feet high, 
accommodated with concentrically placed members’ seats, galleries, 
and speakers’ desks. Passages to offices and committee rooms were 
easily open and free. All parts tended “‘as rays to the centre” ;* 
the spaciousness of design permitted a full dispensing of light— 
as might be expected of a Capitol whose portico columns were to 
rise to a height of 36 feet and whose rotunda measured to a 
diameter of 34 feet and led to a space of 40 feet between the door 
of the House and that of the Senate. 

Indeed nothing seemed wanting to present perfection of struc- 
ture but the blunt necessity of staying within $120,000 cost, and 
planning that the columns of the new portico should be built of 
brick, not stone, and covered with plaster. So, contract being 
awarded to him in April, 1819, as well as surety for his perform- 
ance of it by December, 1821, being furnished by Messrs. Obed 
Fahnestock, Joseph ‘A. McJimsey, and James S. Espy, of Harris- 
burg, Stephen Hills set to work with spirit, and did not need to 
wait long for praise. 

On May 7 James Peacock was ready with comment. Not only 
did that editor of the Republican rejoice that Mr. Hills’ plan com- 
bined “external elegance” with convenient interior arrangement. 
Not only did he predict that “the execution of the work would 
in every particular equal the design.” Not only did he award 
encomiums to the Legislature of the late session which set plans 
in motion for the building, and especially to the members from 
Dauphin County who had furthered the project. He observed that 
the cellar was already “partly excavated,” and he had discovered 
that “machinery” was “constructing on an improved plan” for 
“sawing stone by horse power.” Moreover, he could promise his 
readers a corner-stone laying within a week or two. 


* [bid., 45. 
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That happy event took place on the last day of May, 1819. At 
high noon on Monday, the 31st, the Harrisburg Band of Music 
played, Governor Findlay, and his fellow Commissioners Bryan, 
Crain, Gibson, and Graydon came officially. A concourse of citizens 
gathered to look on. The Chief Executive divided the honors of 
the occasion with stone-cutter William Smith and masons Valen- 
tine Kirgan and Samuel White. Everybody present delighted to 
have the ceremony further bruited by three discharges from public 
cannon, brought from the nearby State Arsenal. Then a more 
restricted company of officials, workmen, and burghers partook 
of a cold collation served to them by public house keeper Melchior 
Rahm,*? whose own pleasure in the function was by no means 
reduced by the fact that, as the State Senator from Berks and 
Dauphin Counties, in 1806-1810,?* he had worked to have the Seat 
of Government brought to Harrisburg, and that he had subse- 
quently to that delivered some 50,000 brick from his kilns for erec- 
tion of the Fire-Proof Buildings.** The still unbuilt Capitol was a 
matter of great popular interest. None probably enjoyed the day 
more than Stephen Hills. It was something for him to see William 
Findlay and his aides depositing in the corner-stone their great 
treasure of copies of Pennsylvania State and national documents: 
from King Charles II’s Charter to William Penn to the Declara- 
tion of Independence; to the State Constitution of 1776; to the 
Articles of Confederation of the United States; to the Constitution 
of the United States; to the 1790 Constitution of Pennsylvania; 
to all those Acts of Assembly by which the seat of government was 
removed from Philadelphia to Lancaster, and from Lancaster to 
Harrisburg, and by which the edifice now building was authorized 
to be erected. The work of the carpenter, agent of purchases, and 
architect was under way. He could look north and south and see 
the graceful porticoes of his earlier achievements in architecture; 
in his mind’s eye he could see the plans which he had set down in 
his drawings growing into clear shape there on the hill. 

In 1820 his Capitol grew into full external shape, and by the 
close of that year The Pennsylvania Intelligencer, founded by 


= Republican, June 4, 1819. 
* State Journal, especially for 1809-1810, where, on p. 189, Rahm’s vote for 
the affirmative is recorded. 

“ Fire-Proof Buildings Papers, Receipts of Melchior Rahm and Samuel 
Comstock. 
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Charles Mowry, had taken over the enthusiastic Peacock’s rights 
in The Republican, including his wood cut, and was ready to go 
on in the same spirit of pride. On December 5 Mowry published 
a description of the Capitol, now unfortunately lost; and a week 
later on December 12 he was pleased to cite a reference to the 
progress of the building made by Governor Findlay in his mes- 
sage to the newly convening Assembly. By that time, happily, the 
Chief Executive and the editor were on safe ground. In the pre- 
ceding March, Findlay had signed an act authorizing the Commis- 
sioners to contract with Stephen Hills for constructing the columns 
and their capitals of hewn stone and for covering the roof of the 
dome “with some incombustible material.”*> Three-and-a-half 
weeks later that architect, on April 21, had volunteered to build 
columns and capitals as newly specified*°—he needed not to hesitate, 
for he had already built the porticoes of the Fire-Proof Buildings of 
cut stone—and to cover with copper the dome and the four square 
corners of roof from which it rose, these services to be performed 
for $15,000 additional?’ to the $120,000 cost of the main construc- 
tion. On April 22 he had been contracted with to such purposes.*® 
In the interim between then and December his work had been 
making considerable advance. Findlay now could expect the 
Capitol to be ready for the use of the Assembly of 1821-1822, 
and predict that appropriations would presently have to be made 
to provide it with furniture.*® 

Moreover, on the 12th of the month the publisher of the /ntel- 
ligencer could expand editorially on the elegant sample chairs 
which Mr. Lichtzanthaler was displaying on the floor of the House 
of Representatives in hope to catch a contract. Mr. Mowry noted 
that they were durably constructed, comfortable, and elegant— 
although they differed somewhat from “the three-legged stool on 
which ‘immortal Alfred sat and sway’d the sceptre of his infant 
realms.’’’ On January 6, 1821, he could go even further in his 
delight in the new chief point of attraction in the Capital City of 
Harrisburg. 

On that day, beneath a somewhat truncated and motto-less form 


* Pamphiet Laws, 1819-1820, 134. 

*S. J., 1820-1821, 19. 

7 P.L., 1819-1820, 134-135. 

*8 State Capitol Papers, Commissioners’ contract with Hills, April 22, 1820. 
* Penna. Archives, 4th Series (Governor’s Papers), V, 226. 
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of James Peacock’s cut, he printed an ebullient and glowing descrip- 
tion of “The Public Buildings’”—one that drew into its lines every 
conceivable mark of dignity to make illustrious a seat of govern- 
ment. The author of this wrote romantically of the eminence on 
which the new Capitol stood. It was 100 feet higher than the 
Susquehanna, and overlooked town and country for some distance 
north and south. But especially was the prospect glorious from 
“the circular department of the Dome.*° From there “taste was 
literally cloyed with the beauties of the scenery”: of rolling land- 
scape “enlivened by numerous heights and highly cultivated farms” ; 
of glittering reflections of the river, seen for 20 miles of its course; 
of the borough of Harrisburg, numbering about 1,000 houses, and 
only 300 paces away; of its “noble bridge, or rather two bridges, 
each 1,500 feet long, exclusive of an island in the middle of the 
river, and the causeway which connects them’; of those “more 
sublime features,” the “gap about 7 miles distant where the Susque- 
hanna breaks through that famous range of mountains called the 
Blue Ridge, which, emblematic of the indissolubility of the Union, 
runs from Maine to Georgia.” 

Just who set down all this verbal glow for Charles Mowry is 
not known today; but, if the writer’s comment had small relation 
to the progress of Stephen Hills’ work, it has at least the value of 
indicating that he had his construction under roof by December, 
1820, and the copper-roofed dome of the Capitol in position. For 
it was from there that the spectator had had his grand view. 

Indeed, it would seem safe to believe that the experienced builder 
Stephen Hills pressed procedure pretty much as do modern con- 
tractors. He got the walls of his structure up and its roof on as 
one main endeavor. He got the interior of his structure and all 
the intricacies of its details done as a second, and an even more 
gradual, time-taking task. At any rate the carpenter-architect ad- } 
vanced his work steadily in 1821. His original contract called for 
completion on or before the first Tuesday of December in that year. 
He asked for no extension of time when in April, 1820, he con- 
tracted to build the columns of the portico in hewn stone rather 
than brick. On August 17, 1821, Charles Mowry of The Pennsyl- 
vania Intelligencer hesitated not at all to remark editorially : “there 
is not much doubt but the Halls will be ready for the reception 





*° Penna. Intelligencer, Jan. 6, 1821. 
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THE GAP 
Oil Painting by Hubertis Cummings. 


of the next Legislature” (which obviously meant to him, Tuesday, 
December 4, first Tuesday of the month and proper date for 
reconvening ). 

In fact by August the plaster work indoors had been completed ; 
the “inclined planes” for members’ desks had begun making, 
furniture was already arriving. To those signs of advancement in 
the interior could be added the cheerful news that a street 60 feet 
wide had been cut through the hill from the corner of Walnut 
and Third Streets on a range with the front of the three build- 
ings, and that the earth removed by this cut had been deposited 
in the low ground in front of the Capitol and was now making a 
hard dry road to the Susquehanna. To cap all those evidences of 
a proud and succeeding enterprise, Mr. Mowry added the state- 
ment that “Mr. Hills, whose indefatigable exertion and care to 
complete the buildings was entitled to commendation,” had in his 
employ on the buildings 86 men, besides 24 engaged in the street 
digging, a total roll of 110. 

The year moved on into early November, the restive editor of 
the Franklin Gazette advised his readers that he “understood from 
Harrisburg that the New Capitol will probably not be prepared 
for the reception and accommodation of the Legislature at any time 
during the approaching winter” ;** and Charles Mowry was stirred 


%t Penna. Intelligencer, Nov. 9, 1821. 
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to a rejoinder. Indignantly he responded that the remark came 
from misinformation. After having read it, he went directly on 
the subject to Stephen Hills; and that gentleman assured him 
“that the Capitol will be completed sufficiently for the reception 
of the Legislature at their first meeting.’ He would be sorry, how- 
ever, if they should proceed to occupy it immediately ; because of 
“the greenness of the painting” he wished that the legislators would 
not think of using it before Christmas. 

The Legislature went there first on a day of fete on January 2, 
1822. Weather conditions were “unusually favorable” for celebra- 
tion.*? Officialdom, legislative and administrative, with architect, 
masons, and workmen generally, found it easy to meet and form 
procession opposite the old “State-House.” Ladies of Harrisburg 
and the adjacent countryside found it just right for taking ad- 
vantage of the announcement that they would be admitted to the 
House of Representatives prior to the arrival of the official mem- 
bers, and filled the gallery there before ever the formation of the 
parade in Market Street at 10 o’clock. 

Indifferent to the old Dauphin County Court House, undis- 
turbed by the charred remains of negro John Brown’s barber shop, 
perilously next door to this and burned just three nights before, 
the men fell into line. Stephen Hills with eighty of his workmen led 
the way, their group walking two and two. After them came in the 
march clergymen of the borough headed by President John M. 
Mason of Dickinson College, Carlisle, and the Rev. Dr. George 
Lochman of the Lutheran Church, Harrisburg. Then came Gov- 
ernor Hiester and the Heads of his Departments of State followed 
by the Officers, the Speaker, and the Members of the Senate, and 
the Officers, the Speaker, and the Members of the House. The 
Judges succeeded these, and were followed by the Mayor and 
Council of Harrisburg. Last came citizens. 

To Third Street marched all, up Third Street to Walnut Street, 
into the public grounds at the corner of those two thoroughfares. 
Past the State Arsenal they came, and past the South Fire-Proof 
Building. Presently the leaders of the procession were in front of 
the portico, and Mr. Hills signaled his men to separate into two 
lines and let the official part of the procession pass between these** 


*® Tbid., Jan. 4, 1822. 
8 Tbid., and Oracle, Jan. 5, 1823, and Chronicle, Jan. 3, 1822. 
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into the Capitol. In orderly form officialdom made its entrance into 
the great rotunda, with the architect‘s men prompt to follow. After 
that there was a rush. 

More citizens tried crowding in than could be accommodated ; 
the punctual ladies had already appropriated every possible seat 
in the House of Representatives which could be seized. In that Hall 
had to be spoken the prayer and the address of the day to a surg- 
ing throng of Members, Senators, State Officers, citizens, and pre- 
empting females. How well the Rev. Messrs. Lochman and Mason 
were heard, unfortunately, cannot today be declared. But, happily, 
the complete text of each of the two speakers has been preserved ; 
and in prayer and address can be read much of the spirit of that 
age when the buyer-carpenter-architect-superintendent Stephen 
Hills built diligently and without affectation a Capitol for Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. Lochman was aware of the past of the Commonwealth, of 
the part which it had played in the struggle for independence, of 
the prosperity which it enjoyed under its freedom and by the grace 
of God, of the duties of honor and wisdom incumbent upon it and 
its Legislature. He was as confident “that except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it.”** He rejoiced that no 
lives had been lost in the building of the new Capitol; “no tears of 
widows or orphans were caused by its erection.” God had “pre- 
served and protected its workmen.” The good Lutheran prayed 
that the eyes of the Lord might then “be open into this house night 
and day” and “watch over it and preserve it from fire and 
lightning.”” Emphatically he felt that “except the Lord keep the 
city, the watchmen wake, but in vain.” 

The prudent historian may appraise the comments of the clerics 
Lochman and Mason on January 2, 1822, more as supplication than 
as prophecy. Rational opinion properly hesitates to declare the 
exact measure of the fulfillment of any prayer. Wish does not too 
often constitute future accomplished fact. Admittedly, at the least, 
the Lord did not always “keep” the Capitol which Stephen Hills 
built; and the “waking” of the watchmen on February 2, 1897, 
was certainly considerably “in vain.” 

On that date the “last edition” of the Harrisburg Telegraph 
headlined the sad news that Pennsylvania’s Capitol was in ruins. 


* Penna. Intelligencer, Jan. 11, 1822. 
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It had “Burned to the Ground This Afternoon.” Slowly and step 
by step were recounted the beginning and the progress of the 
destruction. First discovery of signs of smoke occurred slightly 
before one o'clock. One hour later the dome collapsed and crashed 
earthwards. At three o’clock all was a burning heap of debris ex- 
cept the massive two-feet thick walls of the building and the six 
gaunt stone columns of its great portico. 

The Telegraph report of the fire offered no encomiums on the 
vigilance of either executive officers or legislators. It noted that 
both Houses were in session as the catastrophe struck; it told of 
the actions of simple men in the sudden moments of stress; it 
offered brief figures of loss in insurance and monetary terms. It 
mentioned Governor William Findlay’s laying of the corner-stone 
in May, 1819. It pronounced “valuable documents of the Legislature 
for years back . . . undoubtedly lost”; and it observed that every- 
thing within the old structure, “good and bad, was gone, a sacrifice 
to the greed of King Fire.” It made no reference to the builder; 
and it reflected no townsman’s memory now that the designer and 
architect of it seventy-five years before had been one Stephen Hills. 

Columns of the majestic portico, their white paint scorched and 
their capitals smoke-stained, stood firm and austere as early dusk 
fell on Tuesday, February 2, 1897. Their story seemed told. They 
had reached the end of their cycle. New faces, new times were at 
hand with the approaching turn of a century. Few men thought 
now of the scenes which had attended the emergence of the old 
Capitol. 

Particularly none remembered the clink of hammer and chisel 
as stone cutters on the Public Grounds dressed rude blocks of sand- 
stone into plinth, section of column, section of circular architrave, 
during the busy months of 1820 in order that Stephen Hills’ six- 
columned portico might presently culminate into splendor. None 
remembered those later days when tier by tier each column rose 
into its own noble thirty-six feet of height, while masons Valentine 
Kirgan and Nicholas Hitzelburger directed the work of their 
assistants and the architect looked on. There were no steam- 
powered derricks with wire ropes and block-and-tackle and pulley 
to aid them. Rather at their advantage were only two boles of 
trees—they were probably hickories—cut out of Maclay’s Woods, 
crossed near their tops, lashed together into a tall crude ‘X,’ 
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BEFORE THE FIRE 


The clock hands shown here are now in the museum of the Historical 
Society of Dauphin County. 
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AFTER THE FIRE 


Courtesy the Historical Society of Dauphin County 
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which men of the time called shears, their sloping power to lift 
and to lower regulated by winch and ropes, the point of crossing 
and winding or unwinding at the will of man-manipulated handle 
and ratchet. By such a pioneer contrivance, and by the rope and 
tongs suspended from the point of crossing, each cylinder of sand- 
stone was raised from the position on the ground nearby to which 
wooden rollers and crowbars had brought it, then steadily guided 
into exact place above the plinth or the cylinder beneath it by the 
strong, deft hands of workmen poised on a scaffold encircling each 
column and rising from day to day with it as it climaxed to full 
altitude. All the strain, the skill, the wonder of the task had been 
forgotten, although the very ruin of the work in February, 1897, 
was even then a stark testimony of its greatness as an achievement 
rendered, under the authority of a Governor and a Commission, 
with the enthusiasm of Pennsylvania workingmen and small-town 
merchants in 1819-1821, and the capable surveillance of a master- 
carpenter who had grown into the brilliant, however modest, 
architect Stephen Hills. 











The Historical Society of Dauphin County is housed in a man- 
sion which was at one time occupied by the founder of Harris- 
burg and at another by a famous United States Senator. We are 
fortunate in having the President of the Society, George B. Bains, 
3rd, tell us about this historic edifice and its present owner. 


THE JOHN HARRIS MANSION AND 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
DAUPHIN COUNTY 


By Georce B. Barns, 3p 


HE oldest building in the city of Harrisburg is the John Har- 

ris Mansion. It is a stone structure built in 1766 by John 
Harris, Jr., the founder of the city of Harrisburg, on land ac- 
quired by his father, John Harris, Sr., from the sons of William 
Penn. The property remained in the Harris family until 1835, 
when it was sold to Thomas Elder, son of the Reverend John 
Elder, famous fighting parson of Paxton Church. In 1854 the 
property was purchased by the Reverend Beverly Waugh, who 
established the Pennsylvania Female College. In 1863 the prop- 
erty was purchased from Beverly Waugh’s widow by General 
Simon Cameron. It remained in the Cameron-Haldeman family 
until 1941, when the Cameron-Haldeman heirs presented the 
mansion to The Historical Society of Dauphin County. 

John Harris, Sr., as early as 1710 according to some authorities, 
settled on land between the present mansion and the Susquehanna 
River. His name appears on the tax list of property owners in 
Conestoga Township, Chester County, for 1718. Included in his 
holdings was the site of the mansion. Present-day Lancaster and 
Dauphin Counties were then part of Chester County. Harris was 
licensed as an Indian trader by the courts of Chester County. His 
activities were mostly in the Susquehanna Valley. It is believed 
that his locating here might have been at the instance of the 
Penns, the Shippens, and others, who wished to see this im- 
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portant ford of the Susquehanna in the hands of a trustworthy 
man. John Harris, Sr., had acquired a reputation for fair dealing 
with the Indians and as a counselor for the settlers. Upon his 
death his son and namesake became the director of extensive trad- 
ing enterprises and successor to his father’s influence. 

The trading post under the second John Harris figures largely 
in the provincial history of the area from 1750 to 1763. During 
the trying period of the French and Indian War it was a place 
of refuge for harassed settlers. In 1755 John Harris wrote that he 
had cut loopholes in the building, thereby establishing the first 
fortified place on the Susquehanna. It was subsequently known far 
and wide as Fort Harris. 

From the porch of the mansion, John Harris saw the final re- 
view of the Harris Ferry Company of Thompson’s Rifle Battalion 
when this fighting unit marched to join Washington at Cambridge 
in the summer of 1775. His son and namesake, the third John 
Harris, was an officer in that company ; he was killed in the attack 
on Quebec. From the porch was read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the people of the Harris Ferry neighborhood a few 
days after the signing in 1776. Within the house was organized 
the campaign to help finance the Revolution; in this John Harris 
took an active part and was the largest contributor in the area. 
Here were also organized steps to provision and equip various 
elements of the Pennsylvania Line and other regiments of the War 
for Independence. 

During the lifetime of the second John Harris, meetings of im- 
portance in connection with the stabilization of centrai Pennsyl- 
vania life were held in the building, among them first steps to or- 
ganize land grants to soldiers. Here were laid the plans for the 
organization of Dauphin County, and here Harris and his son-in- 
law, William Maclay, made the first draft of lots in the new town 
of Harrisburg. The County of Dauphin was organized under an 
act of March 4, 1785, and the first sale of lots in Harrisburg wa’ 
made April 14th of the same year. 

General Simon Cameron, United States Senator, member of 
Lincoln’s Cabinet, and ambassador to Russia, purchased the prop- 
erty in 1863, residing there until his death in 1889. During his 
residence, the mansion was visited by many men of national 
prominence concerned with business, political, and legislative af- 
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Courtesy Dauphin Deposit Trust Company 


fairs of Pennsylvania and the Nation, and figured as much in the 
life of that era as it had in the days of its builder. 

The mansion was occupied by the Cameron-Haldeman families 
until shortly before 1941. In 1941 the Cameron-Haldeman heirs 
presented the building to the Historical Society of Dauphin County 
as a permanent home for its archives and museum. 

The Historical Society of Dauphin County was organized May 
10, 1869, and incorporated January, 1870. Meetings were first held 
in the Court House in a room assigned by the County Commis- 
sioners. Here was started the assembling of documents and objects 
relating to the history of Dauphin County. In 1908 William A. 
Kelker bequeathed to the Society the Kelker family residence, 
9 South Front Street, as a memorial. The Society met regularly 
there, enlarging its collections and facilities for historical research 
and preservation of original data and information pertaining to 
the organization and life of the city of Harrisburg and the bor- 
oughs and townships of the county. In 1941 this property was 
acquired by the County of Dauphin as part of the site of the new 
Court House. Since 1941 all activities of the Society have centered 
in the John Harris Mansion. 

The Society holds ten meetings a year. In the Spring and Fall 
pilgrimages are made to places of historic interest within this 
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county and neighboring counties. Open house is held on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, for the Society has a Lincoln collection of considerable 
importance. Regularly, school groups visit the Mansion to see ex- 
hibits depicting the early history of Harrisburg and Dauphin 
County. 

Included among the Society’s manuscripts are the grant made 
by the Penns to John Harris to operate a ferry across the Susque- 
hanna River, Harris’s original lot book for the town of Harris- 
burg, Harris correspondence, and correspondence of the Reverend 
John Elder, Edward Shippen, and Colonel James Burd. There is 
also a file of Harrisburg and Dauphin County newspapers dating 
from the 1790's, including the Pennsylvania Gazette of August 10, 
1791, recording the death on August 4 of John Harris. Another 
valuable collection of local historical materials is that of William 
A. Kelker, donor of the Society’s early meeting place. 

A new venture was begun early this year with the publication 
of the Dauphin County Historical Review, designed to record some 
of the monthly programs and to acquaint the members with other 
materials of historical interest and Society plans for the future. 














NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donato H. Kent 
Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


_ Chester County Historical Society held an historical pil- 
grimage and picnic on July 25, visiting Pottsgrove Mansion and 
Daniel Boone Homestead. 


The Colonial Restoration Association of York County, formed 
to restore the old Cookes House on Codorus Street in York, re- 
cently announced the appointment of an advisory council of 114 
persons, representative of all groups in the city and county, and 
headed by Mayor Howard E. Eyster of York. The advisory coun- 
cil, with the officers of the Association, will plan ways and means 
for raising funds for the restoration and maintenance of the Cookes 
House, oldest known house in York. 


In the recent session of the General Assembly, the Colonial So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania sponsored legislation calling for the annual 
commemoration of March 15th as Charter Day. The bill was 
passed, approved by Governor John S. Fine on July 28, and be- 
came Act No. 210 of 1953. Under this Act the Governor is each 
year to issue a proclamation calling attention to the significance 
of Charter Day as marking the establishment of Pennsylvania, 
and asking for suitable commemoration by schools and civic or- 
ganizations. 


The Eastern Chapter of the Delaware County Historical So- 
ciety met in the Old Court House in Chester on June 7. The 
speaker was Chester F. Baker, well known engineer, who spoke on 
“Old Roads in Delaware County.” The June issue of the Society’s 
Bulletin has a photographic reproduction of the David Lloyd map 
of Chester, 1699, which was presented to the Delaware County 
Society by the Salem County Historical Society of New Jersey. 
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The Donegal Society held its fortieth annual reunion on June 
18, 1953, at the Donegal Presbyterian Church, Donegal Springs, 
Lancaster County. Rev. Frederick W. Evans, former Moderator 
of The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., gave the address at the 
morning session, and Rev. Robert B. Whyte, pastor of the Old 
Stone Church, Cleveland, Ohio, spoke in the afternoon. As part 
of the exercises a bronze tablet was dedicated to the memory of 
Lilian Slaymaker Evans, organizing Regent of the Witness Tree 
Chapter of the D. A. R., and first Regent of the Donegal Chapter 
of the D. A. R. 


The Pennsylvania Canal was the subject for discussion at the 
June meeting of the Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana 
County. Mrs. Irene L. Beard, of New Florence, presented a paper 
on the canal, and Mrs. H. C. Cunningham, with the assistance of 
Clarence D. Stephenson, showed a number of pictures of the canal 
boats, canal beds, locks, and tow path, using an opaque projector. 
Reporters and photographers from the Johnstown Tribune-Demo- 
crat visited the meeting and took pictures for a TV show to be 
presented by WJAC on June 24. The annual essay contest, with 
the subject “The Most Interesting Story in My Community,” 
brought to light a number of worthwhile and little known incidents 
in the history of the county. The first prize winners were Gary 
Richardson, of Clymer, in the Junior Division; and Thomas 
Mihelic, of Indiana, in the Senior Division. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County took 
an active part in the celebration of the Sesquicentennial of Indiana 
County, June 28 to July 4. A series of newspaper stories, “Our 
Pioneers,” appeared in the local newspapers during several months 
preceding the celebration, and the Society also arranged for store 
window exhibits of a historical nature, not only in the business 
section of Indiana, but also in Apollo, New Kensington, and Johns- 
town. There were prizes for windows arranged by individuals 
and organizations. 


At its meeting on May 28, the Kittochtinny Historical Society 
voted to admit women to membership in the organization, for the 
first time in its fifty-five years of existence. Dr. Paul A. W. 
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Wallace, Editor of PENNsyLvANIA History, presented a paper, 
“Pathfinding in Pennsylvania,’* dealing with the study of Indian 
paths which he is making for the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society made a historical tour 
of Cumberland County on August 22, visiting Silver Springs 
Presbyterian Church, Carlisle Barracks, Allenberry, Michael Ege’s 
home at Boiling Springs, James McCormick Cameron’s house, 
Dickinson College, Molly Pitcher’s grave, and other places of his- 
toric interest. The program of the Society for its 1953-1954 season 
has been announced. On October 2, Professor Henry J. Kauffman 
will speak on “Tools in America of the Nineteenth Century” ; on 
November 2, Mrs. Evelyn A. Benson will discuss “The Earliest 
Use of the Term ‘Conestoga Wagon’”’; and on December 4, Dr. 
Richard E. Myers will speak on “Early Susquehanna River Cross- 
ings.” On January 8, 1954, the Journal of Thomas Hughes, Pris- 
oner on Parole, Lancaster, May, 1779, to November, 1780, will 
be presented by Dr. Herbert H. Beck. Other programs include 
“Some Fraternal Leaders of Lancaster County,” by James I. Pyle, 
on February 5; “Daniel Keller, Lancaster County Boat Builder,” 
by M. Luther Heisey, on March 5; ‘The Mathiot Family of Lan- 
caster County” and “Nineteenth Century Iron Manufacture in the 
Lower Susquehanna Valley,” by Jack Ward Willson Loose, on 
April 2; and Part 4 of “When Lancaster was the Capital of 
Pennsylvania,” by George L. Heiges, on May 7. In its 67th year, 
the Lancaster County Society is making plans for stimulating 
greater interest in local history among the younger people of the 
county. 

Negotiations are in progress looking toward the provision of a 
new building to house the library and collections of the Lancaster 
County Historical Society. By her will dated October 26, 1929, 
Miss Mary W. Rettew provided for the erection and maintenance 
of a “Willson Memorial Building” on the grounds adjoining his- 
toric Wheatland, but at the time of her death in 1934 her estate 
had diminished so that it was impossible to go ahead with the 
project. Now, however, it is possible that it has grown enough 
in value so that steps can be taken to erect the building. Prelim- 
inary plans have already been drawn, discussed, and considered. 
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The annual business meeting of the Historical Society of Perry 
County was held on May 25. The officers were re-elected, as fol- 
lows: Lt. Col. Edward L. Holman, president; Prof. H. K. Eby, 
E. C. Reisinger, and Walter D. Byers, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Edith B. Barton, secretary; Mrs. H. K. Eby, treasurer; and Miss 
Claire R. Demaree, necrologist. Three new members were admitted 
to the society. After a musical program, a social hour was held. 


The Snyder County Historical Society participated in the celebra- 
tion of the Centennial of Selinsgrove. On Friday, August 21, the So- 
ciety presented a program on the main Centennial platform. After 
introductory remarks by Dr. George F. Dunkelberger, past presi- 
dent of the Society, Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, delivered 
the principal address on “Our American Heritage,” pointing out 
the significance of local developments in such towns as Selins- 
grove in the formation of the America of today. Ray M. Smith, 
president of the Society, then spoke in tribute to Snyder County’s 
pioneers, and E. L. Swartzlander, secretary, gave a brief history 
of the Society, which was founded on December 8, 1897. Other 
features of the Selinsgrove celebration were a Historical Pageant, 
“Out of This Wilderness”; a Centennial Ball; and Homecoming 
services in the various churches on Sunday, August 23. 


The twelfth annual historical tour conducted by the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania and the University of Pitts- 
burgh Summer Sessions was held on Saturday, July 18, going 
from Pittsburgh to Waterford by way of Meadville and Cambridge 
Springs. The tour was in commemoration of the bicentennial of 
Washington’s journey of 1753 to Fort Le Boeuf, and the bicen- 
tennial of the French occupation of western Pennsylvania. In 
Meadville at noon the group had a luncheon meeting at Allegheny 
College, with President Louis T. Benezet of Allegheny College 
presiding. The luncheon speakers were Dr. Paul B. Cares, head 
of the History Department of Alleheny College, who reviewed 
the history of the college, and Judge Herbert A. Mook of Craw- 
ford County, who gave highlights of Crawford County history. The 
group reached Waterford in mid-afternoon, when they were wel- 
comed at the Fort Le Boeuf Memorial by Mrs. Helen Schluraff, 
regent of the Fort Le Boeuf Chapter, Daughters of American 
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Colonists. Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, delivered the main 
address, pointing out the significance of this tour in opening a 
five-year period of recognizing the significant historical events 
which occurred in western Pennsylvania from 1753 to 1758. After 
touring the site of Fort Le Boeuf and the Amos Judson House, 
the group went on to Alliance College at Cambridge Springs. Here 
a program of Polish dances and songs was presented by members 
of a Polish National Alliance youth organization, and a dinner was 
held, with President Arthur F. Coleman of Alliance College pre- 
siding. The Rev. Dr. Edwin P. Booth, of Boston University, 
delivered an address on “George Washington and the French 
Creek Valley.” In connection with the tour, the University of 
Pittsburgh provided an interesting and informative guide, as a 
pre-print from a Guide to Historic Places in Western Pennsyl- 
vania which will soon be published by the University of Pitts- 
burgh Press. 


At the June 20th meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette His- 
torical Society, Stanton Belfour, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
spoke on “Bicentennials Ahead,” referring to Washington’s journey 
of 1753, the Fort Necessity campaign of 1754, Braddock’s Defeat 
in 1755, and the Forbes expedition of 1758. The program also 
featured reports on the visitation at the Historical House and 
Museum. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


During his visit to Newfoundland in July, President William A. 
Russ, Jr., extended the greetings of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association to the Newfoundland Historical Society through its 
president, Mr. R. S. Furlong, Q.C., of St. John’s. 


An Ohio Valley Historic Indian Conference will be held in 
Columbus, Ohio, on November 20-21, 1953, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, the 
Ohio State Museum, and Ohio State University. All the historical 
societies and institutions in the Ohio valley which are interested 
in the Indian history of the area are invited to participate. The 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission will be repre- 
sented. 
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The National Trust for Historic Preservation, 712 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., has recently issued an in- 
formative folder or “Fact Sheet” describing its program and 
activities, and listing its member organizations. The Germantown 
Historical Society, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission are member 
organizations from this State. The annual meeting of the National 
Trust will be held in Newport and Providence, Rhode Island, on 
October 2 and 3, 1953. 


Chambersburg celebrated the 150th anniversary of its incorpora- 
tion as a borough from August 16 to 22, 1953. A pageant, “Heritage 
of the Falling Spring,” was presented, and the Sesquicentennial 
Committee also published an attractive 82-page pamphlet with the 
same title, presenting the history of Chambersburg. 


Among the “quickie trips’”’ offered by the Greyhound Lines this 
year was a four-day Pennsylvania Dutch Weekend, which included 
visits to the Amish farming country, to Ephrata Cloister, Landis 
Valley Museum, Columbia, and to Cornwall Furnace. Another 
four-day trip to Philadelphia and Atlantic City included an all-day 
tour of historic Philadelphia. 


The Anthony Wayne Memorial Blockhouse, on the grounds of 
the Pennsylvania Soldiers and Sailors Home at Erie, has for the 
past several years been kept open to the public by Fred S. Tombler, 
a Spanish-American War veteran who has just celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. The Blockhouse, a “replica” of the blockhouse 
of American Fort Presque Isle in which General Wayne died in 
1796, was built in 1880 on the site of Wayne’s original grave. A 
proposal has recently been made that the blockhouse be moved to 
the grounds of the U.S.S. Niagara on lower State Street, where 
more people would see it; but Mr. Tombler considers this 
“ridiculous,” as it would destroy the historical significance of 
the structure. 


The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society has pub- 
lished an attractive and colorful lithographed folder, “Ohio Land- 
marks,” calling attention to the fifty-six state memorials admin- 
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istered by the Society. It was issued as a part of Ohio’s Sesqui- 
centennial celebration. 


It is amusing to note how in a number of centennial and sesqui- 
centennial celebrations held in Pennsylvania in recent years the 
“stunt” of having the entire adult male population grow beards 
has often been featured. Actually, in the Pennsylvania of 1850 or 
of 1800, beards were scarcely more common than they are today ; 
the latter part of the nineteenth century was their heyday. Prob- 
ably this “stunt” has been copied from similar celebrations in the 
western states, whose origins do not go back so far. 


“Insurance Company of North America,’ Protector of American 
Property, an address delivered by John A. Diemand, President of 
the Insurance Company of North America, at the 1953 Philadel- 
phia Dinner of The Newcomen Society, has been published as an 
attractive and dignified pamphlet, presenting the highlights of the 
history of this great institution. The illustrations, portraits of early 
presidents and directors, are particularly worthy of note. 


A new State Library and Archives Building was formally 
opened by the Tennessee State Library and Archives Commission 
on June 17, 1953. 


Thomas J. Garin, of Oil City, has been named curator of Drake 
Well Memorial Park, a State historical property under the admin- 
istration of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
A native of Bradford, Mr. Garin is a former newspaperman, a 
member of the American Petroleum Institute, and director of 
information for the Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association. He 
succeeds Dr. Paul H. Giddens, the Park’s first curator, who re- 


cently resigned to accept the presidency of Hamline University, 
in Minnesota. 


An early American apothecary shop dating from 1793 has been 
presented to Mystic Seaport, Connecticut, by Smith, Kline & 
French Laboratories, Philadelphia pharmaceutical firm. The famous 
square-rigged sailing ship, the Joseph Conrad, has been recondi- 
tioned by the General Dynamics Corporation so that its use as a 
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training ship for boys and girls of the area can be continued. The 
dedication of the apothecary shop and ceremonies on the ship high- 


lighted the 24th annual meeting of the Marine Historical Asso- 
ciation. 


The National Park Service has published a little forty-page 
booklet of Conservation Quotes, containing “well-said things about 
conservation,” in which history—of course—plays a part. Under 
that heading, perhaps the most stimulating is the comment by an 
unknown visitor in the registration book at Morristown National 
Historical Park: “It is good to know that we are a part of history.” 
It is also of special interest to note that, in affirming the right of 
eminent domain in the preservation of historic sites, both the 
Kansas Supreme Court and the Supreme Court of the United 
States have declared that “good citizenship is inculcated by giving 
attention to history.” And there is the striking rhetorical question 
of Edward Everett: “How is the spirit of a free people to be 
formed and animated and cheered but out of the storehouse of its 
historical recollections ?” 


The Second Delaware County Day, originally scheduled for 
June 6, has been postponed to Saturday, October 17. 


The Portage Dispatch for August 13, 1953, had an unusual full- 
page illustrated article on the Vintondale Furnace (or the “Eliza” 
Furnace), in Cambria County. 


The August issue of Pennsylvania Plans, newsletter of the 
Pennsylvania State Planning Board, Department of Commerce, 
has an interesting analysis of “Where Our People Live,” from 
which the first paragraph is quoted: 

“According to the 1950 Census, there are 4,529,953 Pennsyl- 
vanians living in cities. This is more than 54 per cent of the State’s 
population. One-fourth of the State’s population are living in bor- 
oughs, their number being 2,625,989. Slightly more than that 
number—2,.647,039—live in townships of the second class. The 
number living in townships of the first class is 648,381, or 6.5 per 
cent of the State’s population. The remaining 10,650 persons mak- 
ing up the Pennsylvania total form the population of the town of 
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Bloomsburg—10,633—and the Cornplanter Indian Reservation 
whose official population is 17.” 





The Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, announces that it is prepared to provide a limited 
number of grants-in-aid of research to individuals, writers or 
scholars working in the field of American history prior to the 
year 1815. Applications are to be filed not later than March 15, 
1954. Grants-in-aid awarded in May, 1953, included one to Harold 
Trevor Colbourn, Pennsylvania State College, for work on His- 
torical Origins of American Independence: Jefferson and Adams 
Look at History. 

The Institute also offers an annual book prize of $500 for books 
in the field of early American history and culture. The first such 
prize went to David J. Mays for his Edmund Pendleton, 1721- 
1803: A Biography, published by the Harvard University Press 
in 1952. Competition is now open for books published since Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, in this field. Books should be submitted not late1 
than January 15, 1954, to be considered for this prize. Fuller in- 
formation both as to the grants-in-aid and the book prize may be 
obtained from the Director, Institute of Early American History 
and Culture, P. O. Box 1298, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The Clymer-Cherryhill Story, compiled and edited by Clarence 
D. Stephenson, of Clymer High School, and published by the 
Clymer Senior and Junior Historians, is an attractive illustrated 
pamphlet with historical and biographical information about this 
locality of Indiana County. It demonstrates that even on the local 
level of township or borough it is possible to write worthwhile 
history—and practicable to get it published. Nor is its interest 
entirely local. There is some new information on the operations 
of the “Underground Railroad” and the Abolitionist movement in 
Indiana County, as well as an account of the “Manor of Cherry- 
hill.” The price by mail is $1.45, and copies may be ordered from 
Mr. Stephenson, at Box 294, R. D. No. 1, Marion Center, Penn- 
sylvania. 





The American Association for State and Local History held 
its annual meeting in Detroit, Michigan, from September 9 to 13. 
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The program included discussions of the interrelated activities 
of historical societies and historical museums, on folk culture, 
and on the use of television by historical groups. There were tours 
to historical institutions in Dearborn and Ann Arbor. 


The site of the grave of Henry Bouquet at Pensacola, Florida, 
has been located beyond any reasonable doubt, as a result of a 
visit there by Mrs. Autumn Leonard, of the historical staff of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. With clues 
and hints provided by early maps and plans, with the certainty 
provided by naval records that the harbor shore line has not 
changed since 1765, and with a series of superpositions of data 
from early plans on current street plans, it was determined that 
the original burial site of Brigadier General Henry Bouquet lies 
beneath the pavement of Tarragona Street, just north of Govern- 
ment Street, and beside the tracks of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad. In this research, Mrs. Leonard had very helpful as- 
sistance from Mr. T. T. Wentworth, of the Florida Historical 
Society ; from Mr. C. H. Overman, surveyor; and from Captain 
Perkins and Lieutenant Commander A. G. Manson, of the U. S. 
Naval Air Station. 


At the inauguration of Dr. Paul H. Giddens as president of 
Hamline University on October 9, 1953, the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association will be represented by Dr. Harold Dean Cater, 
Director of the Minnesota Historical Society, and the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission will be represented by Profes- 
sor John Wolf, of the University of Minnesota. For many years 
Dr. Giddens was an officer of the Association and a member of 
the Editorial Board of PENNsyLvania History. His connection 
with the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission was 
of long standing, too, for he was the author of two major Com- 
mission publications on the history of the petroleum industry, and 
the Curator of Drake Well Memorial Park, a Commission property. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Epitep By J. CUTLER ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Rendesvous with Destiny. By Eric F. Goldman. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1952. Pp. xiii, 503. $5.00.) 


Even before its defeat at the polls in 1952 the liberal movement in the 
United States had begun to re-examine its own past. The end of the New 
Deal with the coming of war, and the sharpening of the Communist chal- 
lenge at the conclusion of the fighting, presented progressives with new 
problems. Many sought solutions—or at least strength—in history, especially 
in the liberal tradition where previous generations tangled with the first 
manifestations of modern questions. The most recent of these self-appraisals 
is Eric F. Goldman’s Rendesvous With Destiny, a study of reform since the 
Civil War. Resting on extensive research, told in a sprightly anecdotal style, 
and already winner of the Bancroft prize for historical writing, this book 
obviously deserves attention. 


Beginning with the Civil War, Professor Goldman examines the major 
political movements—liberal and conservative—in the last ninety years. 
Though conservatism is not neglected, the focus is reform. Progressivism 
and the New and Fair Deals receive the major emphasis, while the formative 
days of the post-war years and the underground period of the 1920’s are 
used as preparation and contrast. The narrative bristles with epigrammatic 
and sometimes brilliant sketches of the intellectual and political leaders who 
helped shape democratic tradition. The author has wisely refrained from 
attempting to treat every figure or organization which rose to some in- 
fluence in these years, choosing rather more detailed treatments of repre- 
sentative ones. Though almost everybody of importance is here, there are 
some surprising omissions. Lester Ward, for example, is not mentioned, and 
Washington Gladden, the most prominent of early Social Gospelers, does not 
get even a passing reference. 

Rendezvous With Destiny is political history in its broadest—and best— 
sense. Using social, economic and intellectual movements to inform politics, 
Professor Goldman embeds his narrative in the deepest currents of Amer- 
ican thinking. Thus the controversy over Darwinism transcends science and 
becomes the battleground between liberals and conservatives in the argument 
over the limits of state intervention. The rise of pragmatism not only shakes 
old philosophic notions but gives progressives a technique for meeting social 
problems. The breakdown of formalism in law, religion, economics and his- 
tory creates the atmosphere needed for political change. None of this, of 
course, is new. But Professor Goldman puts it together sensibly and tells 
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the story with liveliness and wit. Especially arresting is the extended treat- 
ment of minorities and their strategic position in the development of 
liberalism. 


However, the book’s foreword promises a good deal more than the author 
produces. Professor Goldman says at the outset that “the reform movements 
that culminated in the New Deal and the Fair Deal, in my opinion, are 
most directly a reaction to a rapidly urbanizing, industrializing America.” 
Thus the city and factory are put at the very heart of the argument, and, 
indeed, industrialization is adequately handled throughout. But urbanization 
gets less systematic attention and is never placed in any causal relationship 
to the development of political forces. There is some discussion of urban 
votes and leadership, but the author makes no examination of the more 
profound impact of the city on people and institutions. Such a study, for 
example, would have deepened his analysis of Progressivism and added an- 
other dimension to his approach to the New and Fair Deals. Unfortunately, 
Professor Goldman deprives himself of this useful tool by following the 
established pattern of acknowledging the importance of urbanization and then 
abandoning its interpretive possibilities. 

Also in the foreword the author promises something very exciting. “My 
personal approach,” he asserts, “together with the attempt to obey the 
dictates of the historical method, results in breakaways from a number of 
prevailing ideas about people or events treated in this book.” The reader is 
told to hold on because he “may be jarred by some of these breakaways.” 
Yet few people will be shaken by most of what they find here. Indeed, the 
merit of the book runs in another direction. It sums up recent scholarship 
in this period rather than adding to present knowledge. Professor Gold- 
man’s suggestion, however, that there is a need for a fresh look at many 
of these movements—for some “breakaways”—is correct. To suggest a 
single instance, it is useful to think of the New Deal, as the author does, in 
terms of its New Freedom and New Nationalism heritage—and certainly 
the struggle between these views was important in the first Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. Yet this analysis hardly accounts for the bulk of the legislation 
of the thirties. 

Whatever the shortcomings of this book, they do not stem from in- 
adequate research, for Professor Goldman’s scholarship is remarkably 
thorough and painstaking. His forty-page bibliographic essay is both a 
judicious guide through the massive accumulation of source material and 
monographs of the period and a monument to his energy. In addition to 
printed works and manuscript collections the author interviewed or cor- 
responded with nearly fifty public figures who played some role in the story, 
and their judgments are sprinkled throughout. This kind of testimony is 
becoming increasingly important for scholars working in contemporary his- 
tory, giving a richness and vitality to the record which is lacking in earlier 
periods. Despite its usefulness, this methodology involves some obvious 
dangers. Professor Goldman, however, is cautious in the use of this infor- 
mation, though he occasionally qualifies the authoritativeness of the tech- 
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nique by introducing mystery witnesses such as “a person, an intimate of 
the President,” who “prefers not to be identified,” or, more baffling still, “a 
Seattle attorney” who wishes to remain anonymous. 

Though Rendesvous With Destiny is no tour de force and presents no 
strikingly new view of America’s reform past, it is a lively and learned 
book which will appeal to the layman as well as the scholar. 

University of Rochester RicHarp C. WADE 


Historic Philadelphia from the Founding until the Early Nineteenth Century: 
Papers Dealing with its People and Buildings, with an Illustrative Map. 
Edited by Luther P. Eisenhart. (Philadelphia: American Philosophical 
Society, 1953. Pp. 331. Paper $4.00, cloth $6.00.) 

As its subtitle reveals, Historic Philadelphia is a book about both people 
and buildings. Though much concerned with the historic buildings of Phila- 
delphia, it is equally, if not more, concerned with the cultural history of the 
City of Brotherly Love. A work of many related subjects, it also is a work 
of many codperative minds. To it twenty-six writers made twenty-seven 
contributions. Of necessity, many of these papers touch again and again the 
career of a great American, Pennsylvania’s most distinguished adopted son, 
the man to whom, by indirection, the volume is appropriately dedicated. The 
frontispiece of this symposium is a portrait of Benjamin Franklin in 1762. 

This work is remarkable in more than one way. Whereas in the usual 
course of events a map may be prepared to accompany a volume, in this 
instance the order was reversed—a map preceded and prepared the way 
for the book. The twenty-seven papers which this volume comprises, be- 
ginning with one on the Independence Hall Group and ending with one on 
the Philadelphia prisons of the eighteenth century, illustrate in the grand 
manner a map on which Grant Miles Simon has shown the historic build- 
ings and sites of a part of Old Philadelphia. A copy of this map is inserted 
in a pocket inside the back cover of the volume. But the work has an even 
more substantial claim to distinction. Together its twenty-seven papers, 
each one of them adequately annotated, pass in review much of the early 
history of Philadelphia: they deal, inter alia, with churches, education, art, 
finance, science, and philanthropy. Nor is all this merely local history, for 
in Philadelphia the First and the Second Continental Congresses met; in 
Philadelphia the Declaration of Independence was adopted; in Philadelphia 
the Congress of the Confederation held many of its sessions; and in Phila- 
delphia the Federal Government was housed from 1790 to 1800. Consequently, 
the buildings associated with the birth of our nation, with the adoption of 
our two national constitutions, and with the critical first years of our 
Federal system of government are not merely historic buildings of Phila- 
delphia; they are in a very real sense shrines of the American people. 

An historical symposium, no matter how capable the contributors to it 
may be, necessarily comprises papers that differ from one another in quality 
and in style. Such is the case with the present volume. Knowing full well 
that the judgment of one reader will not be the judgment of another reader, 
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and knowing equally well that a particular interest in a given subject will 
distort the judgment of a critic, this reviewer, hoping that he may be for- 
given his rashness, ventures nevertheless to express, without prejudice to 
the other contributions, his preference for William E. Lingelbach’s “Phil- 
osophical Hall: The Home of the American Philosophical Society”; for 
Charles E. Peterson’s “Carpenters’ Hall” and “Library Hall: Home of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, 1790-1800"; and for Arthur M. Ken- 
nedy’s “The Athenaeum: Some Account of its History from 1814 to 1850.” 

But every thoughtful reader of this work, whatever may be his preferences 
(or his prejudices) with respect to the varied contributions which Historic 
Philadelphia comprises, will surely conclude that this symposium is a useful 
—even a noteworthy—contribution to our cultural history. The volume is 
copiously illustrated and beautifully printed. The illustrations alone should 
make it a prized possession. On the whole, the literary quality of the work 
is acceptable, although the piercing eye of a soaring linguistic hawk will 
detect, now and again, a syntactical slip that really shows. However that 
may be, every person who likes well-made books, who is interested in the 
history of the city that was for at least a generation the cultural capital 
of the English colonies in America, and who has at least a normal interest 
in the early years of our national history will wish to keep a copy of this 
volume within easy reach of his easy chair. 


Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


Makers of Modern Journalism. By Kenneth Stewart and John Tebbel. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. x, 514. $6.65.) 


“ 


Heywood Broun once said: “A newspaper is a rule unto itself. It has a 
soul for salvation or damnation . . . the intangibles of a newspaper are the 
men and women who make it.” With this quotation as their theme the 
authors, both of them members of the Department of Journalism at New 
York University, have written what they describe as “a personalized bio- 
graphical history of the American press told in terms of men and motives.” 
Much of the contemporary material in the book is based on the authors’ own 
experience as professional journalists and upon contacts and interviews with 
the publishers concerned. But since the volume contains no documentation 
other than a reading bibliography, it is difficult to determine to what extent 
and at what points sources of this nature have been drawn upon. 

This is by no means the first attempt to write the history of the Amer- 
ican press in biographical terms. All histories of American journalism have 
been to a greater or less degree biographical. The chief value of this work 
is its reinterpretation, based on some new material, of the journalists of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The portrayal of E. W. Scripps, 
the Cowles Brothers, Marshall Field, Henry Luce, and the Washington 
political pundits are of especial interest. But there is a tendency, which is 
difficult to guard against in a book of this type, to lose continuity in the 
process of skipping from one personality to the next. 

Readers of this magazine will be chiefly interested in the first two chapters, 
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dealing with the “Editors of Revolt” and the partisan editors of the Young 
Republic, and in the chapters on the Curtis publications and “Fathers and 
Sons in Philadelphia.” Except for a casual reference to the Pittsburgh Sun 
on page 469 the Pittsburgh newspaper world goes unnoticed. 

A few minor errors were detected by this reviewer. The statement (on 
p. 65) that Greeley “became perhaps the only editor in American journalism 
who ever made liberalism pay” is a questionable one. At least a half dozen 
exceptions to this dictum will suggest themselves to most readers. It was 
Fitz-Henry Warren, not Dana, who gave the Tribune its famous “Forward 
to Richmond” battle cry (p. 75). Were Hearst’s attacks on McKinley after 
1896 really the most sustained and bitter onslaught that any Chief Executive 
had endured since Jackson’s day (p. 113)? Buchanan, Johnson, Cleveland, 
or even Lincoln might well have disputed the validity of such a generaliza- 
tion. The discussion of Walter Winchell’s connection with the Lindbergh 
kidnapping case presents Winchell in altogether too favorable a light. 
Furthermore, the photograph identified as James Gordon Bennett, Sr., on 
page 246 would appear to be incorrectly labelled. It is pretty clearly a 
photograph of Bennett the Younger rather than of his father. 

Quite properly the authors point out that changing conditions in recent 
years requiring editors to be astute businessmen if they are to survive at all 
tend to make their product more impersonal and less colorful. Perhaps the 
inroads of radio and television into the realm of news gathering will restore 
some of the vitality which journalism has lost as the result of becoming 
an organ of big business. 


Pennsylvania College for Women J. Cutter ANDREWS 


Broadax and Bayonet: The Role of the United States Army in the De- 
velopment of the Northwest, 1815-1860. By Francis Paul Prucha. 
(Madison: The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1953. Pp. xii, 
263. $4.00.) 


For more than a century, the author of this excellent monograph con- 
tends, the American frontier was advanced westward not only by traders, 
miners, cattlemen, and farmers, but by soldiers of the United States army as 
well. Recognizing the impossibility of studying this process on a nation- 
wide scale, he has singled out one area—the states of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota and northern Illinois—and one era—the period between the War 
of 1812 and the Civil War—in which to appraise the effect of the troops 
on the frontier process. The result is a case study that will be significant 
to students of all frontiers. 

Mr. Prucha’s opening chapters paint a depressing picture of the soldiers 
who occupied the frontier forts. They were, he finds, a “rag-tag and bob- 
tail herd,” scraped from the dregs of American society or drawn from the 
ranks of newly-arrived immigrants to whom the $5 monthly pay seemed 
attractive; by the 1850’s the latter group was in substantial majority. Amidst 
such a sorry crew the problems of drunkenness and desertion loomed large; 
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frontier life resolved itself into a battle of wits between troops seeking 
whisky and officers trying to keep them reasonably sober. That desertion was 
equally troublesome was dramatically illustrated in 1826 when half as many 
fled the army as enlisted. Yet this nondescript crew performed yeoman serv- 
ice in subduing the wilderness and introducing civilization to the West, 
largely because able officers with West Point training drove them steadily 
to the task. 

For Mr. Prucha demonstrates that the army accomplished wonders: it 
kept squatters from Indian lands, prevented traders from plying the red 
men with whisky, served as the principal law-enforcement agency in out- 
lying settlements, and swept away miles of wilderness while building forts 
and connecting roads. Indeed the troops often wondered whether they had 
joined an army or a work-crew. “I never was told,” complained one enlisted 
man in 1838, “that I would be called on to make roads, build bridges, quarry 
stone, burn brick and lime, carry the hod, cut wood, hew timber, construct 
it into rafts and float it to the garrisons, make shingles, saw plank, build 
mills, maul rails, drive teams, make hay, herd cattle, build stables, construct 
barracks, hospitals, etc. etc. etc. which takes more time for their completion 
than the period of my enlistment.” By taming new areas, the army con- 
stantly hurried the advance of the frontier. 

But it also stimulated expansion in less tangible ways. By offering new 
communities the twin blessings of protection from the Indians and markets 
for agricultural surpluses, the forts served as magnets to attract pioneers. 
Supplies imported from the East made road-building necessary and hurried 
the development of steamboating on the western rivers. Scientific observa- 
tions by officers or by eastern scientists who made the forts their observation 
points gave the frontiersmen needed information on such varied matters as 
health and farming methods. And the constant round of dinners and balls 
staged by the officers, the theaters and libraries that they started, the schools 
and churches that they organized, all introduced culture to the far West, 
again increasing the attractiveness of the area. 

This is the story told by Mr. Prucha in a narrative that seldom lags in 
interest and that will long remain the standard work on the subject. Indeed 
the author’s success will probably inspire similar studies of other frontier 
areas. The book is handsomely printed and well illustrated with contemporary 
pictures of the forts that are discussed. It contains a thorough bibliography, 
largely of the materials in the National Archives from which he drew most 
of his information. The index is more complete than in most comparable 
volumes. 


Northwestern University Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON 


The Pennsylvania Story. By Robert Fortenbaugh and H. James Tarman. 
Lucile Wallower, editorial consultant. (State College, Pa.: Penns Valley 
Publishers, Inc., 1953. Pp. 367. $3.20.) 


The growing interest in Pennsylvania history is evidenced, among other 
things, by the number of textbooks appearing in recent years for use in the 
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public schools of the Commonwealth. One of the best of these that has come 
to our attention is Fortenbaugh and Tarman’s The Pennsylvania Story. This 
book is a revision of the original edition published in 1940, enabling the 
authors to make corrections of certain errors found in the earlier edition, 
to improve its teaching apparatus, and to bring the story down to date. It is 
divided into seven units and twenty-two chapters, contains some eighty il- 
lustrations, and is well supplied with maps judiciously selected. After the 
manner of books of this type, a list of projects and activities, with suggested 
readings, is appended at the end of each chapter with a view to stimulating 
student interest and participation. 

The authors of The Pennsylvania Story state in the preface that “the 
method of presentation and the studied selection of materials have been 
keyed, as accurately as possible, to the ninth-grade level”: the book is to be 
judged, therefore, in terms of the purpose of the authors in writing it and 
of the particular need it is intended to meet. Taking such considerations into 
account, we have no hesitation in saying that, in our opinion, the authors 
have produced a practical, well-written, and teachable textbook for pupils 
at the ninth-grade level. 

Your reviewer has, however, noted a few things about the book that 
appear to him to be either faulty or questionable. The treatment of the 
cultural phase of the story is rather thin and not altogether accurate. The 
claim that Charles Willson Peale was the peer of the best English artists 
of his time (p. 208), and that William Rush, all of whose works were in 
wood, was “perhaps Pennsylvania’s greatest sculptor” (p. 209) would not 
be conceded by the leading art critics, who regard both of them as of minor 
importance. On the other hand George Grey Bernard, ranked by these au- 
thorities as not only Pennsylvania’s greatest sculptor but one of the greatest 
sculptors of modern times, is not even mentioned. Other strange omissions 
are the failure to include the English and the Scotch-Irish in a map giving 
the location of colonial settlers (p. 71), and in not mentioning corn among 
the principal crops of Pennsylvania (p. 273), whereas it ranks first in value 
of product. The sweeping claim that “Pennsylvania continued as the leader 
and focus of the newly created United States of America” (p. 142) is un- 
warranted by the facts of history. However, a few slips here and there are 
not of sufficient importance to detract from the merits of the book as a whole, 
and the authors are to be commended for producing a volume so well adapted 
to the use of ninth-grade pupils. 


State College, Pa. WayLanp F. DuNAWAY 


Autumn Leaves Since Shinar. By M. A. Miller. (Altoona: Mirror Printing 
Company, 1952. Pp. xxiii, 317. No price listed.) 


The unusual title of this volume is based on the fact that “it was written 
after the retirement of the author and after 46 years in the Public Utility 
Business.” It is a different book in many ways. As he looked over his 
manuscript, the author states that he was aware that “it did not blend so 
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well.” Repeated revisions failed to improve the work appreciably. The 
average reader will find difficulty because of the heaviness of the style and 
the lack of continuity from chapter to chapter. Especially is this true in 
the first part of the book. 

To use the author’s words, one finds “Scriptural quotations, legend, his- 
torical facts and novel, biography, autobiography, geography, and facts on 
transportation, . . . in the narrative.’ This conglomeration runs the gamut 
from the sublime to the fantastic. In point of time, one is brought all the way 
from the “Great Dispersion” to the present period. 

Chapter headings indicate the range of topics used: “The Confusion and 
the Great Dispersion,” “The Purchase of Pennsylvania,” “The Scotch-Irish,” 
“The Neulaenders,” “The Mystery Tree and the Turnpike,” “The Mystery 
of the Alleghenies,” “Death of Henny” (a tamed wild cat!), “From Turn- 
pike to Steam Railroad,” and “The Horse with the Blue Mane and Tail,” 
to mention a few of those included in Part I. 

Part II contains the following chapter titles, among others: “Lincoln’s 
Funeral Train,” “From Babyhood to Job with Public Utility,” “Early His- 
tory of Light and Power Industry,” “Group Meetings and Dinner to Samuel 
Insull,” “Rural Electrification,” “A Large Customer in Trouble,” “Holding 
Company Act of 1935,” “Labor,” “How a Great Utility Was Started and 
Concluded,” and “Retirement and Pensions.” 

There are over forty illustrations and a few maps. The illustrations are 
generally clear and include such interesting subjects as a mule-drawn street 
car, Lincoln’s funeral train, and a six-horse Conestoga team and wagon. 
The inclusion of photographs of a selected list of cities is based on the 
author’s sentimental interest in the Penn Central Electric System. The area 
served by this utility is almost identical with the Pennsylvania Land Pur- 
chase of 1754, a fact which the writer refers to repeatedly in his stories. 

The documentation in the book is limited, for obvious reasons. There is a 
very uncritical list of “Historic References,” but no index. Some well-known 
historical documents are used, but there is nothing new. 

This reviewer found the second part of Mr. Miller’s book much more 
interesting than the first part. The reason is not difficult to locate. The 
author was on familiar ground in his own industry, and his accounts include 
personal experiences in many cases. Even his philosophy makes interesting 
reading in view of his industrial background. 

That Mr. Miller’s intelligence, ambition, and interest in history are above 
average is beyond doubt. But, commendable as these qualities are, it is open 
to serious question whether the cost and effort justify the publication of a 
work of this type, not to mention the fact that the writer lays himself open 
to the sometimes caustic comments of “critical historians” (whom the author 
indicated his awareness of) engaged in doing “their duty.” 


Clarion State Teachers College SEWELL E. Stick 
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